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Read 


“IT IS YOUR LIFE” 


Keep Healthy—Stay Young—Live Long 
By M. M. Rosenberg, M.D. 


This popular book of preventive-medicine w:! 
teach you how to prevent death in the prime wo! 
liie from heart attacks, will secure and insure 1o 
you physical and mental health, success and hay 

piness in marriage and in the rearing of children. 
permanent youthfulness and long life. 


23 Chapters—475 Pages 
Fully Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK PRESS, 158 E. 22ND ST., N.Y.C 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


of investments demands the organized 
knowledge of investment analysts. Send 
in a list of your securities for our up-to- 
date analysis. Write Dept. K-6.: 
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Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


REAL ESTATE 


ES tATES—FARMS—RANCHES 
CONNECTICUT 


MT. CARMEL, Connecticut, eight miles from 
center of New Haven, beautiful year round coun- 
try home, situated on knoll commanding wonder- 
ful view of surrounding country. Dutch Colonial 
house, stone and frame construction, consisting 
of large living room with picture windows. 
French door leading onto terrace, fire place. 
dining room with fire place, breakfast room, 
large screened porch, two bedrooms, large bath 
room, pantry, kitchen, servants’ living room wit! 
fire place and small screened porch on first floor: 
large bedroom with fire place, three other bed 
rooms, two baths, ample closet space, also twi 
servants’ rooms with bath on second floor ani 
large attic running whole length of house; steam 
heat, electricity, city water. Separate garage anil 
tool room with modern four-room apartment 
above. Property comprises thirty-five acres. 
partly wooded; numerous apple, pear, cherry 
and plum trees, two hundred choice rose bushes. 
many lilacs, beautiful trees and shrubbery. Price 
$57, 500. Telenhone New Haven 2-1376 or address 
O. Box 120. Mt. Carmel, Connecticut. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ATTRACTIVE old house, 3 acres, 9 rooms, - 
baths, 2 fireplaces, servants’ quarters, doub': 
garage; beautiful grounds, bordering on river. 
General Electric oi] burner; artesian wells; sla‘ 

roof. No repairs needed. Just off Route 7. I» 

snection any time; $10,000; part cash. Box 7! 
Ashley Falls. Mass. 


NEW YORK 


COMMISSION $5,000.00 
Do you know anyone who would be intereste | 
in buying a beautiful mansion in Tuxedo Park 
Y., for less than half its assessed value? Ii 
you do. you may earn a commission of $5,0000 
Box 712, Financial World, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


600 ACRE ranch in Eastern Pennsylvania, goo 
wire enclosed pastures. Five dwellings, 3 barns 
Stream and hard surface road bound pronerty 
Priced right to settle estate. Address: Estate 
of Harrv C. Trexler, Allertown. Pa. 


25,000 ACRE cattle ranch, $3 per acre; 9.600 acres, 
J. White, Milam Bldg., San 


VIRGINIA 


CENTRAL VIRGINIA farms, orchards an! 
colonial estates; priced right. Write us your 
wants. Shumate & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
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MARKETS 
are like 


Some markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpora- 
tion executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulat- 
ing public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities...when you use 
the pages of this 37-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


®@ The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and 
persuasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


U. S. 
Steel’s 
Chairman 
Irving S. 
Olds 


Born in Erie, 
the son of a 
Pennsylvania 
lawyer.... 
Educated at 
local public schools and graduated 
from Yale University (B.A.) and 
Harvard Law School (L.L.B.)... . 
First job following college: secretary 
to Justice Holmes of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in 1910. . . .Joined the 
law firm of White & Case in New 
York in 1911 and became a partner 
in 1917... . Elected as member of the 
Board of Directors and of the Finance 
Committee of U. S. Steel in 1936 and 
this led to his appointment as special 
council of the corporation in 1938... . 
Became chairman of the board suc- 
ceeding Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. 
when the latter received a leave of 
absence to join the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. . . . Outside 
interests include membership in Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and numer- 
ous bar associations. Hobby: collect- 
ing early American furniture and 
prints. Favorite sports: Horseback 
riding, hunting and fishing. 


Finfoto 


General 
Motors’ 
President 


Charles E. 
Wilson 


Son of an Ohio 
grade school 
principal. .. . 
Attended 
school in 
Mineral City, Ohio, but later moved 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he gradu- 
ated from Bellevue High School. . . . 
Graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (E.E.). . . . First job: 
helper in lamp works at a wage of 
12 cents per hour. . . . Started career 
as engineering apprentice with West- 


Finfoto 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company in 1909 and was an electric 
engineer when he left that company 
in 1919 to become vice president and 
chief engineer of Remy Electric Com- 
pany, a General Motors subsidiary. 
... In 1925 was elected president and 
general manager of Delco Remy Com- 


pany and this paved his way for ap- 


pointment as vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors in early 1929—promoted 
to executive vice president of GM in 
1939 and assumed the presidency of 
the corporation in June of this year 
when William S. Knudsen joined the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion... . Since Mr. Wilson went to 
GM in 1919, total assets of the com- 
pany have expanded from $446.7 mil- 
lion to $1.7 billion in 1939. Calls his 
hobby “horseback riding and fox hunt- 
ing.” Sports: golf and tennis. Father : 
three sons and three daughters. 


Common- 
wealth & 
Southern’s 
President 
Justin R. 
Whiting 


A Michigan 
merchant’s son 
—product of 
St. Clair where 
he was edu- 
cated at the grade and high schools. 
... Graduate of University of Michi- 
gan Law School (L.L.B.).... 
Started practising law on his own 
hook in 1907 and began representing 
the affiliates of Commonwealth & 
Southern in 1912... . Elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1932... . Appointed counsel 
of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation in early 1933, as suc- 
cessor to Wendell L. Willkie when 
the latter became president. . . . Mr. 
Whiting did the same thing again this 
year when he was elected to the presi- 
dency and Mr. Willkie resigned to 
become the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party for President of the 
United States. Pet hobby: the 
“Patricia,” a 35-foot sailboat. Favorite 
sports: golf and horseback riding. 
Father: two sons and one daughter. 
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Keystone View 


ECONOMIC SPARKS FROM THE 
ANVIL CONSCRIPTION 


The Selective Training and Service Act drafts industry as well as man- 


power. Here’s a blueprint of how business may be affected over the 


months to come by the marshalling of men, money, machinery and materials. 


QO September 16, 1940, the Presi- 
dent signed the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Bill, thus signalling a 
new way of life for the 132 million 
people in the United States and its 
territories. This is not the first time 
that our nation has conscripted man- 
power for military service. It was 
done in the World War and the War 
Between the States. But it does rep- 
resent the first time that it has been 
attempted during peacetime. The 
same is true of industry. For plant 
facilities as well as men are covered 
by this latest draft. 


NO EXEMPTIONS? 


Men, money, machinery and ma- 
terials. All of them are subject to 
mobilization. And with one purpose 
—to attain an adequate defense. In 
effect, we are going to substitute a 
war economy for a peace economy. 
Which means that business will be 
more controlled than ever. And which 
also means that the man-in-the-street 
will begin to get a taste of the same 
thing, 

In this bewildering world of up- 
side-down economics and topsy-turvy 
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moral values, the time honored art of 
forecasting the future has suffered 
considerable tarnishing. So it is per- 
haps attempting too much if we try to 
outline, in sharp detail, the picture of 
months to come. But with facts as a 
guide—and aided by our World War 
experience—it should be possible to 
indicate, with what we might call 
broad, sweeping strokes, the things 
that are probably ahead. 

Early last month, the land forces of 
the United States consisted of about 
380,000 men. If present plans ma- 
terialize, this total will take three big 
jumps to about 1.4 million by next 
September. Whether progress can 
be made as rapidly as that remains a 
question. But it is a fact that 400,- 
000 voung men between the ages of 
21 and 35 will soon be chosen for 
military training ; early next summer, 
at least an equal amount should begin 
to enter training camps. The National 
Guard, comprising some 225,000 men, 
was recently Federalized. Part of 
this force has already been inducted 
into active service ; the remainder will 
probably be called to colors within 
the next several months. 


Most of these men jobs. 
Which brings us to one of the im- 
portant problems before industry. 
What is to be done about them? First 
of all, these positions must be filled. 
And as far as a selectee is concerned, 
the employer must restore his posi- 
tion at the same pay after the one- 
year period of training is completed. 
In the process, moreover, the trainee’s 
seniority must be maintained, “and 
he shall be entitled to participate in 
insurance or other benefits offered by 
the employer . . . and shall not be dis- 
charged from such position without 
cause within one year after such 
restoration.” 


LABOR PROBLEM 


This provision will be felt most by 
those industries staffed largely with 
young men. For example: radio fac- 
tories, air transport units, air-condi- 
tioning organizations, and chemical 
companies. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that any one or more of these 
will classify as an essential industry. 
Then again, it may be possible for an 
employer to obtain occupational defer- 
ments for men in key positions. Be 
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that as it may, government estimates 
are that no industry should have more 
than 5 per cent of its labor force con- 
scripted as long as the country re- 
mains at peace. 

A highly significant provision— 
and one that has already stirred con- 
siderable comment—is the one deal- 
ing with a debt moratorium. (Addi- 
tional legislation along this line is 
pending.) The Act extends to con- 
scripts, and, in fact, “to all persons 
inducted into the land or naval 
forces,” the benefits of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1918. 
In effect, this means that such men 
cannot be sued for non-payment of 
debt; neither can their families be 
ejected for falling behind in rent (up 
to $50 a month), nor can installment- 
payment contracts against them be 
enforced in the customary manner, 

Installment selling is presently a 
rooted part of the nation’s credit 
structure. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, outstanding in- 
stallment paper now totals roughly $4 
billion (of which a billion or more 
represents automobile financing.) 
Noting the changed situation here, as 
compared with the World War years, 
Congress amended the 1918 law. The 
present legislation provides for the 
cancellation of the contract, or repos- 
session of goods, during the training 
period if buyer and seller execute a 
written agreement to that effect sub- 


COMING ARTICLES 
12-Year Price Ranges of All 
N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
Digests of New 
Big Board Listings 


sequent to the making of the original 
contract. 

This puts the buyer in the “driver’s 
seat,” so to speak. But that doesn’t 
necessarily mean that we are in for a 
wholesale repudiation of installment 
contracts. (Incidentally, the mora- 
torium does not cover contracts en- 
tered into after induction into military 
service.) People essentially 
honest. This has been brought out 
by lending agencies time and again. 
Consequently, most selectees who 
have outstanding obligations may be 
expected to make some arrangement 
toward settling, or continuing to pay, 
them. Furthermore, the number of 
persons coming under the moratorium 
clause is relatively small. Thus, the 
present situation, at least, is far from 
alarming. But as time goes on, and 
the number of men under arms rises 
—to say nothing of the possibility that 
war will become a reality—credit or- 
ganizations will probably tighten re- 


strictions. On balance, this is likely 
to cut volume sharply. 

It was previously mentioned that 
industry as well as manpower is sub- 
ject to conscription under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act. The 
President, in other words, has the 
power to take over any plant, at any 
time, if satisfactory arrangements for 
production under the defense program 
cannot be made with the owners or 
operators. Here’s the way it will 
work : 

Assume that you own and operate 
an office equipment company. Some 
months hence, the Secretary of War 
asks you to devote a portion of your 
facilities to the manufacture of shell 
fuses, or even shells, for that matter. 
Conversions to produce either or both 
of these items do not pose any great 
difficulty for an office equipment unit. 

This is a command-order. Com- 
pliance is obligatory—and on the 
Army’s own price terms. Besides, 
preference in the matter of execution 
of this order must be granted to the 
Government. Suppose you refuse? 
The War Department will take pos- 
session of your plant and undertake 
the job itself. Moreover, you will be 
punished with a maximum jail sen- 
tence of three years plus a fine of up 
to $50,000. 

Maybe you'll feel better when you 
reflect on the fact that your factory 

(Please turn to page 23) 


CELANESE HIGHLIGHTS U.S. FASHIONS 


thee since the fall of France, eyes 
of the fashion world have turned 
to New York as the logical successor 
to Parisian style leadership. Ameri- 
can designers have consequently been 
vaulted into prominence and_all- 
American collections have been high- 
lighted for the first time in history. 
There have been many openings 
over the past month or so. And 
these have involved department stores, 
fabric companies and_ high-fashion 
houses. But it remained for a rayon 
unit—Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica—to stage the biggest such func- 
tion of its kind. Last Tuesday night, 
some 1,200 guests of the company 
gathered at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to see Celanese’s an- 
swer to the challenge as to whether 
American fabrics are ready to play 
their role in fashion leadership. 


Called “The American Trend,” 
the collection included more than 50 
original dress creations by 44 of 
America’s top-flight designers. And 
the big rayon company took the op- 
portunity to show some of its allied 
products such as the “Wrinkle-Free” 
collar for men, made under Celanese 
patents, and “Lumarith,” cellulose 
acetate plastic produced by its Cellu- 
loid Corporation subsidiary. The last 
named was represented in luggage, 
lamp-shades, costume jewelry and 
miscellaneous accessories—only a few 
of this fast-growing plastic’s many 
applications. 

A feature of the show was the an- 
nouncement of “Celanese Creative 
Fabrics.” This is a new line planned 
for high-fashion houses in the manner 
formerly reserved to the French. 
With this group, it will be possible 


for American designers to select spe- 
cialized fabrics, produced in limited 
quantities for upper-bracket lines, 
with the assurance that what they 
choose will be exclusive. This is said 
to be the first time that this has been 
attempted by any fabric company in 
the United States. 

While models in the Grand Ball- 
room paraded the exclusive creations 
in this all-American, all-Celanese ray- 
on show, pickets from CIO’s Textile 
Workers Union staged a parade of 
their own outside the hotel. This 
was a reminder of the recent walkout 
of some 2,000 workers at the com- 
pany’s Cumberland ( Md.) plant. Is- 
sue in the strike, it is understood, 
involves neither wages nor hours. It 
is primarily a dispute over the right 
of the company to discipline its 
workers. 
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MORE 
RAILISSUES 
FOR YOU? 


BY LUCIUS U. MALTBY 


6 o more rails for me.” How 
N often the bond salesman is 
confronted with this retort from the 
disillusioned investor. How often the 
same retort may have found reflection 
in your own thoughts. With some 
30 per cent of the country’s rail mile- 
age now in receivership and consider- 
able additional mileage struggling to 
avert bankruptcy, there appears am- 
ple justification for such skepticism. 
However, there is mounting evidence 
today that these investment step-chil- 
dren may provide great promise of 
principal enhancement and security of 
income. Of particular attraction in 
this category are many currently de- 
faulted obligations of roads now 
undergoing reorganization. 


PAST RECEIVERSHIPS 


The investor who thumbs back the 
pages of financial history may be sur- 
prised to learn that such a select 
group as Santa Fe, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Union 
Pacific were all receivership proper- 
ties at the turn of the century. In 
fact it was the thoroughness of their 
reorganizations which enabled these 
roads to withstand the vicissitudes of 
forty years and emerge with the un- 
impeachable credit standing they en- 
joy today. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that 
history will repeat itself and that 


properties now undergoing reorgan- 
ization may likewise emerge to enjoy 
enduring prosperity? An affirmative 
answer appears in order if we ex- 
amine the past and properly appraise 
the future. 

To begin with, let us remember 
that when the Santa Fe was being re- 
organized motor vehicles were still a 
novelty. There was not the competi- 
tion provided by 533,000 miles of 
state and federal highways, 239,000 
miles of pipe-lines and an investment 
of $3.8 billions in federally subsidized 
waterways. Finally, the average an- 
nual rail wage stood at $569 in 1900. 
It had not increased 225 per cent to 
the $1,848 where it stands today. It 
should be remembered too, that at the 
time of the Santa Fe reorganization 
railroad “‘empire building” was still 
on the ascendancy. In fact, from 
1902 to the end of 1929 over 58,000 
miles were added to the operated 
mileage, with the total standing at 
260,000 miles at the end of the latter 
year. Since then 13,000 miles have 
been abandoned, with considerable 
more slated to go. Let it be repeated 
that the reorganized Santa Fe suc- 
cessfully withstood this devastating 
transition along with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Union 
Pacific and others. 

Rail reorganizations currently go- 
ing forward under Section 77 of the 
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National Bankruptcy Act are equally, 
if not more drastic than those promul- 
gated at the turn of the century. Fur- 
thermore the unknown problems of 
yesteryear are the realities of today. 
for which adequate provision tan be 
made. To this end the customary pro- 
cedure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been to approve only 
those reorganizations where the new 
fixed charges would have been ade- 
quately covered even under depres- 
sion influences. 


CORRECTING ABUSES 


Added protection is embodied in a 
so-called “capital” or “additions and 
betterment” fund which has become a 
requisite in the modern reorganiza- 
tion. This constitutes a regular an- 
nual charge against income (usually 
based upon a fixed percentage of 
gross revenues) and expended for 
additions and betterments, debt retire- 
ment and similar corporate purposes, 
for the protection of creditor capital. 
Thus, it is sought to correct a char- 
acteristic abuse of the past—the sub- 
sequent overcapitalization of once 
soundly reorganized properties. 

Let us examine a typical reorgan- 
ization of the nineties, as compared 
with the modern products. In April, 
1895, the Joint Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe introduced a plan of reor- 


. Before After Before After 

- Capitalization: Reorganization Reorganization Change Capitalization: Reorganization Reorganization Change 
Fixed interest debt..... $232,341 ,000 $112,074,000 — 51% Fixed interest debt..... $505,034,000 $187,561,000 — 62% 
Contingent interest debt — 1,254,000 51,728,000 +400 Contingent interest debt 13,808,000 120,661,000 +774 
Total funded debt....... $233,595,000 $163,802,000 — 29 

Total funded debt....... $518,872,000 $308,222,000 — 40 

Total 102,000,000 213,486,000 +108 152,364,000 252,257 + 65 
Total capitalization ..... $335,595,000 $377 ,288,000 + 12 Total capitalization..... $67 1,206,000 $560,479,000 — 16 

__ Annual Charges: _ Annual Charges: 
Fixed charges .......... $9,486,000 $3,880,000 — 590% Fixed charges .......... $24,770,000 $7,287,000 — 70% 
Contingent charges ..... 5¢,000 4,483,000 +886 *Contingent charges .... 828,000 8,633,000 +942 
Total all charges........ $9,536,000 $8,363,000 — 12 Total all charges........ $25,598,000 $15,920,000 — 37 

~ “Including $2,700,000 annually for capital fund. 
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ganization with the following state- 
ment of objectives: 


“1. To reduce fixed charges to a safe 
limit. 

“2. To make adequate provision for fu- 
ture capital requirements subject to 
proper restrictions as to the issue of 
bonds for this purpose. 

“3. To liquidate the floating debt, and 
to make adequate provision for exist- 
ing prior lien indebtedness shortly 
to mature. 

“4. To reinstate existing securities upon 

equitable terms in their order of 

priority. 

To consolidate and unify the sys- 

tem (so far as may be found prac- 

ticable) and thus save large annual 
expense. 

“If the above objects can be attained, 
a plan financially sound should result, 
but good returns to the security hold- 
ers can only be secured by good man- 
agement.” 


tot 


At the time of receivership this 
property had a capitalization of $335,- 
595,000 represented by $233,595,000 
funded debt and $102 million capital 


stock. Fixed charges totaled $9,536,- 
000 annually. In the reorganization 
approximately $15 million debt was 
left undisturbed. All other secured 
claims were settled through the is- 
suance of: 


1. $96,990,000 general mortgage bonds 
carrying interest at a fixed rate oi 
4 per cent. 

2. $51,721,000 adjustment mortgage bonds 
but with interest “contingent,” i.e., 
payable only if earned. 

3. $11,486,000 non-cumulative preferred 
stock. (The old common stockholder 
was assessed $10 per share.) 

As a result of this revamping fixed 
charges were cut from $9,536,000 to 
$3,880,000, but the aggregate capital- 
ization rose from $335,595,000 to 
$377 ,288,000. The capital structure 
before and after reorganization is 
summarized in table on page 5. 

Because of the drastic reduction in 
fixed charges and simplification of the 
debt structure, the Santa Fe plan of 


1895 has long been hailed as the 
model rail reorganization. However, 
judging from market quotations of the 
new Santa Fe securities, the skepti- 
cism surrounding this type of security 
was just as prevalent then as today. 
The initial transactions in the new 
Santa Fe securities were at the fol- 
lowing approximate levels : 
General mortgage 4% bonds, 1995...... 70 
Adjustment mortgage 4% bonds, 1995.. 39 


Five per cent non-cum. preferred stock 16 
Common stock 


In the years that followed, the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds became a 
premier investment security and sold 
as high as 117. The adjustment 
mortgage bonds paid interest continu- 
ously after 1900 and sold at 112. The 
preferred stock has, with few excep- 
tions, paid 5 per cent each year since 
1900 and sold as high as 108%. The 
common stock attained a maximum 


(Please turn to page 27) 


INVENTORY LOSSES CUT SOAP PROFITS 


Procter €& Gamble has already made a substantial 


inventory adjustment, Colgate has one ahead of it. 


~~ material costs account for 
about sixty per cent of the total 
value of the products made by soap 
manufacturers. This is a much 
higher than average proportion; and 
it is readily apparent that profits in 
this business depend to a very im- 
portant extent on the availability of 
large supplies of raw materials at low 
cost. 

The principal ingredients used in 
the manufacture of soap are fats and 
oils. Of these, the most important is 
tallow, which is a by-product of the 
meat packing industry. Like all by- 
products, it is subject to wide varia- 
tions in price, since output is not 
geared to demand. Thus, the large 
soap makers, which are forced to 
carry heavy inventories to assure 
themselves of adequate supplies, are 
subjected to substantial inventory 
losses during periods of declining 
prices. On the other hand, once 
losses on existing commitments have 
been absorbed, a continued low level 
of prices for tallow and other ma- 
terials is decidedly beneficial to profit 
margins, as long as no further sharp 
decline takes place. 

From early 1937 to June of the 
present year, tallow prices dropped 
from 8.9 cents a pound to 3.8 cents. 


During the same period coconut oil, 
another important ingredient, fell 
from 9 cents a pound to 2.5 cents. 
This had a decidedly adverse effect 
on the earnings of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet and Procter & Gamble. 

The former company wrote down 
its inventories by about $2 a share 
in 1937 and by 43 cents a share the 
following year. Procter & Gamble 
ends its fiscal year June 30, and sus- 
tained no inventory losses in the 
1937 period; but write-offs in the 
three succeeding years amounted to 
61 cents, 39 cents and 13 cents on a 
common share basis. The effect on 
reported earnings was minimized by 
transfers from an inventory price 
equalization reserve. 

In view of the record production 
and large stocks of tallow, significant 
improvement in the price of the ma- 
terial appears somewhat remote. 
Production of coconut oil is also sub- 
stantial, and the closing of European 
markets has had an unfavorable ef- 
fect upon its price level. However, 
it is unlikely that quotations for these 
two materials will fall much below 
the levels prevailing at the end of 
June, and thus Procter & Gamble 
should not suffer further inventory 
losses. 


The company’s foreign subsidia- 
ries, Which normally furnish about 12 
per cent of total sales, will not be im- 
portant sources of revenue as long as 
the war lasts, but the fact that earn- 
ings of English and Canadian plants 
were excluded from the income ac- 
count for the latest fiscal year did not 
prevent earnings from establishing a 
new record. The only definitely un- 
favorable elements in the situation 
are lower prices for ‘glycerine, of 
which the company is the largest do- 
mestic producer, and lard. (Crisco, 
which accounts for about 25 per cent 
of Procter & Gamble’s sales, is a sub- 
stitute for lard.) 

Colgate suffered no _ inventory 
losses in 1939 since raw material 
prices at the year-end were about the 
same as those prevailing at the end 
of 1938. But the current year’s state- 
ment will probably contain large raw 
material write-downs. Foreign sales 
are-more important to Colgate than 
to Procter & Gamble, normally 
amounting to about 25 per cent of 
sales and a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of profits. Nevertheless, 
earnings last year were the best since 
1931 despite the fact that German, 
Italian and Polish subsidiaries were 
not included. In the first half of the 


current year English operations were 
also excluded, resulting in a decline 
in both sales and net income as com- 
pared with the similar period of 1939. 
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GEARING PORTFOLIOS 
NEW CONDITIONS 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager 
Investment Supervisory Service 


pe investors are reluctant to 
make changes in their portfolios 
which may involve the sale of certain 
securities at a loss even though they 
may agree that such adjustments 
conform more closely with their in- 
dividual objectives. Opposition to 
such changes is usually based on the 
premise that those items singled out 
for liquidation will participate in any 
general market upturn and conse- 
quently can be sold more advantage- 
ously later. They ignore the fact that 
in many cases these same com- 
mitments have been held through 
previous market rises without any 
action having been taken and that 
the same course may be followed in 
the future unless a realistic appraisal 
of investment objectives is made and 
a practical program of action laid 
out. 


TYPICAL PROBLEM 


Here is the portfolio of an inves- 
tor who outlined his objectives as a 
combination of income and enhance- 
ment. Study of his personal require- 
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inents indicates, however, that there 
is no important source of income 
other than that derived from invest- 
ments. Consequently a relatively con- 
servative investment policy should be 
applied, stressing the income phase 
above enhancement potentialities. 
But from a practical standpoint it 
is doubtful whether a drastic revision 


of holdings should be undertaken im- 
mediately. It is true that. the port- 
folio as now constituted fails in 
numerous important respects to con- 
form with the individual’s objectives. 
Distribution of funds is poor, the list 
with a market value of $12,588 is 
made up of 23 separate items, an ex- 
cessive number for a portfolio of this 
size. Adequate diversification can be 
obtained in considerably fewer issues. 
Furthermore a number of. highly 
speculative issues producing no in- 
come appear in the list. On the basis 
of 1939 disbursements the income ob- 
tained from this list represented a 
yield of only 3.5 per cent on present 
market value. An equivalent return 
could have been obtained from a list 
of good grade bonds without the as- 
sumption of the risk inherent in the 
present portfolio. 


WHAT TO SELL? 


It can be argued with justification 
that stock prices in general are 
capitalizing earnings at an unusually 
low ratio. With prospects that indus- 
trial activity will be well sustained 
for some time ahead there is basis for 
the belief that improved corporate 
earnings will ultimately support a 
higher stock price level. Under the 
circumstances, a better opportunity 
to consider a broad revision of hold- 
ings so as to include substantial rep- 
resentation in bonds and preferred 
stocks may be presented later. But 
the ultimate revision along such lines 
can be simplified considerably by 
consolidating holdings, eliminating 
nominal commitments of less than 


AN 


“OVERDIVERSIFIED” 


PORTFOLIO 


Recent Recent —1939— 

Amount Issue Price Value Income 
23 $621 $33.75 
81 729 13.50 
21 shs. Niagara Hudson 4 84 
37 1,110 60.00 
30 shs. Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe............... 17 510 ae 
30 Delaware 13 390 
15 chs. Roemmecott Copper 30 450 30.00 
9 shes. Chase National 30 270 12.60 
80 shs. Pennsylvania Railroad ...........+...... 22 1,760 80.00 
SO she. United 4 200 


‘ 
. 
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SECURITIES TO BE SOLD 
Recent 
Amount Value Income 
10 shs. Socony-Vacuum ...... $90 =. $5.00 
1 shs. Niagara Hudson Pwr. 84 shen 
16 shs. Tide Water Assoc. Oil 152 12.80 
72 shs. Erie Railroad ......... 72 nya, 
22 shs. Standard Oil (N. J.)... 770 27.50 
30 shs. Atchison, Top. & S. F. 510 
30 shs. Delaware & Hudson.. 390 ibe 
152 
15 shs. Standard Oil of Cal... 270 16.50 
9 shs. Southern Pacific ..... 81 sabe 
9¢ shs. Nash Kelvinator ...... 495 
50 shs. United Elec. Coal...... 200 sem 
$3,788 $56.80 


Amount 
30 shs. 
50 shs. 
30 shs. 
25 shs. 


SECURITIES TO BE 


BOUGHT 
Recent 
Value Income 
Pacific Gas & Elec.... $900 $60.00 


McCrory Stores ...... 750 50.00 
Mathieson Alkali ..... 840 45.00 
General Motors ...... 1,225 87.50 

$3,715 $242.50 


“verage appeal under present condi- 
tions, and reallocating the proceeds 
‘0 better situated issues which will 
augment the income of the port- 


folio by a rather substantial amount. 

Certain other stocks, particularly 
in the oil industry, have been in- 
cluded among those to be sold be- 


cause of their nominal valuations and 
the desire to consolidate holdings 
among fewer issues and ease the task 
of supervision. As a result of the 
recommended changes income will be 
increased $186 annually (equivalent 
to 42 per cent of present income), 
bringing the yield on the portfolio 
up to 5 per cent. Total number of 
individual securities will be reduced 
from 23 to 14, distribution of funds 
will be more equitable, while indus- 
trial diversification will actually be 
broadened to include a_ reasonable 
amount of representation in the public 
utility, retail trade, chemical and auto- 
motive fields. 


PRODUCTION POINTS NEW HIGHS 


during August, accord- 
ing to THE Wor 
index figure, had regained more than 
half of the ground lost from the highs 
of last year. The gain carried the 
production index above consumption, 
which rose moderately above the 
July level, and restored the “profit 
position’”’ about two months before its 
normal expectancy. Inventories were 
above the high point of the early 
months of the year. 

With few exceptions the perform- 
ance of various industries was better 
than called for by normal seasonal 
patterns. The most important ex- 
ception was the automobile industry 
in which the unusually high output 
ior the first part of the year was com- 
pensated for by a greater-than-sea- 
sonal decline. Were it not for this 
industry the various components of 
THe FrnancrtaL Wortp’s index 
inight have shown even more sub- 
stantial gains. Activity in heavy in- 
dustry was at a particularly high 
rate. Steel mills during the latter 
part of the month were operating near 
practical capacity and there appear to 
have been substantial additions to in- 
ventories. The machinery industry, 
in which there have been substantial 
additions to capacity during the past 
year, seems to have operated at a rec- 
ord rate with backlogs at a new all- 
time high. There was also an im- 
provement in the textile, non-ferrous 
metal and building trades. 

With the physical volume of inven- 
tories approaching their post-depres- 
sion highs, it becomes a question 
whether the position constitutes any 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
Inventories ... p314.3 300.1 249.8 
Production ... p221.7 211.3 167.5 
Consumption . p217.1 213.8 170.6 


p—Preliminary. 


NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections of 
the actual changes which occur from month to 
month in dollar volumes, which are arrived at 
by physical volume and price calculations. 


threat to the business advance. There 
is a wide divergence of opinion on 
this subject. It has been estimated 
for instance, that direct demands of 
the arms program call for four 
months’ capacity operations of the 
steel industry. This does not, how- 
ever, take into account indirect de- 


mand, and steel men are now talking 
of a possible bottle-neck in their in- 
dustry early next year. Such esti- 
mates do not support the contention 
that present inventories are a serious 
matter. Furthermore, most of the 
accumulation has been at moderate 
prices. In addition, preliminary fig- 
ures for September indicate that the 
question of whether business can bet- 
ter the levels of last fall is to be set- 
tled on the affirmative side; all of 
which points to well sustained ac- 
tivity for the latter part of this year. 
The unusually early reappearance of 
the “profit position” also indicates a 
period of high earnings. 

The chief matter of concern at pres- 
ent seems to be the probability, pre- 
viously mentioned in these comments, 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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STOCKS WITH “THREE-WAY” APPEAL 


Stocks of companies which combine indicated exemption from heavy excess 


profits taxes, scope for large expansion of operations, and low ratio of 


price-to-average earnings 


t the conclusion of the article en- 
titled “What Issues Are the 
Best Buys Now?” in the September 
18 issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
the following statements were made: 
Among the points to consider in pur- 
chasing equities are “(1) position of 
the stock in relation to probable ex- 
cess profits tax liabilities; (2) price 
of the stock in relation to earnings 
(four-year average, current and pros- 
pective) and to demonstrated earn- 
ing power under reasonably prosper- 
ous general business conditions.” 
Further, the opinion was expressed 
that stocks may be found “which 
qualify either for attractive yield or 
appreciation possibilities, on the 
basis established above, in industries 
which are either not directly affected 
by the war or which have yet to ob- 
tain any large amount of business 
arising from war influences.” 


WAR BENEFICIARIES 


Since the time at which that article 
was written, a number of companies 
in this category have received sub- 
stantial government orders. Never- 
theless, a distinction must be made 
between companies which have re- 
ceived such orders in recent weeks 
(and even in recent months) and 
those—of which Sperry Corporation 
is a good example—which have been 
deriving a large amount of profits 
from armament business for a year 
or more. 

The defense program has created 
a large volume of business for the 
electrical equipments, automobile 
manufacturers, rail equipments and 
others, but the profits on these con- 
tracts—which, incidentally, are ex- 
pected to be moderate in relation to 
the size of the orders—have, with 


are in an 


few exceptions, not shown up to any 
great extent in earnings reports al- 
ready issued. Thus, companies in 
these classifications, up to June 30, 
1940, at any rate, have reported 
earnings or deficits representing— 
exclusively or mainly—the results of 
normal peacetime business. Further- 
more, many of these companies are 
in a position to expand their regular 
business volume very substantially 
without increasing plant capacity in 
their normal lines. 


The automobile industry produced 
about 5 million cars and trucks in 
1937, compared with about 4 million 
in the 1940 model year recently 
closed. Here evidently is scope for 
substantial additional production 
without building a large amount of 
new plant capacity. Granting that 
new plants are to be built to take 
care of Chrysler’s tank orders, and 
the airplane motor business of Ford 
and Packard, the established facilities 
far motor vehicle production would 
accommodate a_ substantially in- 
creased volume, assuming that the 
Government does not go much fur- 
ther in the direction of preempting 
the industry’s plant capacity for 
armament business than has been in- 
dicated up to the present time. 


Contrast this position with that 
of many of the steel, ship building 
and machine tool companies. In 
general, these concerns must build 
new plants if they are to expand out- 
put above present levels, and this 
suggests significant increases in costs. 


These considerations establish one 
of the three bases for the selection of 
the twenty-five stocks in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The other two 
are outlined in the quotations in the 


exceptionally favorable 


position. 


first paragraph. ‘The stocks selected 
have recently been quoted for not 
more than 15 times average earnings 
for the four years 1936-1939. In 
some cases the price-earnings ratio is 
much lower, 10 times four-year earn- 
ings or even less. With few excep- 
tions, these stocks are also selling in 
conservative ratio to indicated 1940 
per share earnings. 

These qualifications rule out some 
of the high grade stocks which would 
otherwise conform with this method 
of selection, notably the two teading 
electrical equipments. General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse usually sell at 
considerably higher than average 
price-earnings ratios. Some of the 
more speculative stocks, particularly 
among the rails, are also excluded. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


For instance, New York Central is 
selling for only about 7% times 
probable 1940 earnings per share. 
However, its present price is over 
18 times the average earnings for the 
years 1936, 1937 and 1939. (The 
deficit year 1938 was excluded from 
the calculation, since it appears prob- 
able that deficit years will be counted 
as zero rather than as a minus 
quantity under the terms of the ex- 
cess profits tax bill. In this case, for 
tax purposes, the sum of the earn- 
ings for the three profitable years 
would be divided by four; in the 
above calculation, the total was di- 
vided by three.) 

Although, in this selection, the 
emphasis was placed primarily upon 
long term appreciation possibilities 
rather than current income return. 
the majority of the stocks in the 
group offer moderate to very liberal 
yields. 


25 STOCKS IN GOOD POSITION TO MEET TRENDS OF THE NEW ECONOMY 


Allis-Chalmers 
American Smelting & Refining 


American Water Works & Electric 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Caterpillar Tractors 
Chrysler Corporation 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Detroit Edison 
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General American Transportation 
General Motors 

General Refractories 

Glidden Company 

Great Northern 
Harbison-Walker 

Ingersoll-Rand 

International Harvester 
Louisville & Nashville 


May Department Stores 
Mesta Machine 

New York Air Brake 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Phelps Dodge 

Phillips Petroleum 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor_p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and_ information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPT 25, 1940 


American Locomotive Cc 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares should be retained for long 
term market recovery; approx. price, 
16. With shipments holding at a good 
rate, operations of American Locomo- 
tive continue in the black. Insofar as 
extent of profits is concerned, no 
estimate for the final half is yet avail- 
able. It is believed, however, that 
results should come close to covering 
the $7 preferred dividend. In the 
first six months, earnings equalled 
$3.35 per share of preferred, but there 
was a deficit of 7 cents a share on 
the common. (Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


Deere C+ 

Small purchases of shares may be 
undertaken by those who desire rep- 
resentation in the farm equipment 
group; recent price, 22 (declared 
$1.50 so far this year). Recent 
dividend action by this company sug- 
gests that earnings in the current fis- 
cal year are running ahead of the 
previous period. Contrasted with 75 
cents voted a year ago, directors an- 
nounced a payment of $1.50 a share. 
In the fiscal twelvemonth to October 
31, 1939, Deere reported net equal 
to $1.82 a share. Sales of the indus- 
try as a whole have been running 
about 20 per cent ahead of a year ago. 


Fair (The) 

Better opportunities for employ- 
ment of speculative funds are avail- 
able elsewhere ; current levels, around 


ARE YOU MOVING: 


Peng of FINANCIAL WORLD are 
not forwarded by your Post 
Office. If you are moving this 
month, notice of change of address 
should be sent two weeks prior to 
the date that the change becomes 
effective. Submit both old and new 
addresses.—Circulation Department, 
THe FrnanciaL Worip, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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3. In keeping with rising payrolls in 
the Chicago area—together with sea- 
sonal influences—some improvement 
in operations is indicated over balance 
of the year. But company’s record in 
the recovery years following 1932 was 
disappointing. It is therefore doubt- 
ful whether anything but slow and 
irregular earnings progress will be 
seen from this point on. Status of 
common is further obscured by pre- 
ferred dividend arrears. 


General Cigar Cc 

Existing moderate holdings of 
shares may be retained temporarily 
in speculative lists; recent price, 18 
(paid 75 cents so far this year). It is 
understood that volume, so far this 
year, has recorded moderate year-to- 
year gains. Earnings, however, have 
spurted—as attested by first half net 
of 84 cents a share, contrasted with 
31 cents in the like 1939 period. Rea- 
son for the greater rate of increase 
in profits, as compared with sales, is 
generally credited to reorganization 
of company’s manufacturing facilities. 


Gimbel Brothers Cc 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained for the time being as a specu- 
lation in the department store field; 
recent price, 7. Company is now 
in its more profitable half of the year 
and management expects heavy sales 
volume over the months to come. Re- 
flecting seasonal influences, Gimbel 
reported a loss in the first six months 


FLINTKOTE FURTHERS 


THE TREND 


(to July 31). This, however, was 
well under the deficit reported in the 
like 1939 period. Presently, all 
factors indicate that earnings for the 
current fiscal twelvemonth will sur- 
pass those of the immediately preced- 
ing fiscal year. 


Kimberly-Clark B 

Existing speculative positions in 
shares should be maintained; recent 
price, 35 (ann. div., $1; paid 50 cents 
extra so far this year). In keeping 
with the situation prevailing over the 
last year and a half, this leading 
magazine and rotogravure producer 
operated at near capacity in the third 
quarter. With plant expansion mak- 
ing for larger tonnage shipments and 
with higher paper prices in effect, 
sales and profits are recording satis- 
factory gains. If current trends con- 
tinue, 1940 net should exceed the 
$4.21 a share shown in 1939. 


Lima Locomotive C 

Small purchases of shares may be 
undertaken for long term market im- 
provement; approx. price, 24. Lima 
presently is building 41 locomotives 
under contract. While it is improb- 
able that all of these will be delivered 
this year, deliveries should be suf- 
ficient to bring a net profit in the last 
half. This should materially reduce— 
and possibly offset entirely—the loss 
understood to have been incurred in 
the first six months. To date, Lima 
has not taken any defense orders. But 


Flintkote’s President Harvey re- 
cently announced that his com- 
pany will not only restore jobs 


to those employees who are called to military service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act, but also to those who voluntarily enlist. While 
not classified as a war industry, company called attention to the fact that 
it is a leading supplier of specialized products to many of the industries 


that do produce war materials. 
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as the program progresses, it may be 
called on to supply heavy equipment 
of some sort. 


Macy B 

Recently quoted at 26, stock ts at- 
tractive for representation in the de- 
partment store group (ann. div., $2). 
For six months to August 3, this 
leading merchandising unit reported 
a slight increase in sales and a mod- 
erate reduction in its deficit, as com- 
pared with a year ago. Costs during 
the period were held under good con- 
trol. Department stores, of course, 
find their profitable period during the 
final months of the year. If present 
trends continue, earnings in the cur- 
rent fiscal twelvemonth should rise’ 
above the $2.32 a share reported last 
year. (Also FW, Aug. 28.) 


Melville Shoe B+ 
Yield and longer term appreciation 
prospects warrant purchase of shares, 
recently quoted at 27 (yield on in- 
dicated ann. div. of $2 a share, 74%). 
Aided by a spurt in August, sales of 
this outstanding shoe unit scored a 
year-to-year gain of 7.7 per cent in 
the first 8 months. In line with 1939 
experience, further volume increases 
are expected from this point on. And 
although profit margins are somewhat 
lower this year, net may approximate 
$3 a share. (Also FW, Aug. 14.) 


Minneapolis-Honeywell B+ 

Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of shares for the 
longer term; approx. price, 46 (ann. 
div., $2; paid 50 cents extra so far 
this year). Company is now in its 
busiest season and sales are under- 
stood to be running well ahead of 


year-ago levels. Volume in the in- 
dustrial instrument division has been 
notably good in the third quarter. At 
the same time, high rate of residen- 
tial building activity has spurred 
sales of temperature-control devices. 


Pennsylvania Railroad . B+ 

At current levels, around 23, shares 
are attractive for those who want 
semi-speculative representation in the 
railroads (paid 50 cents so far this 
year). Heavily dependent upon in- 
dustrial traffic, current business ac- 
tivity has been bringing important 
gains to this outstanding carrier. 
Revenues have spurted as compared 
with a year ago. And net income, as 
illustrated by seven months’ results 
($1.11 a share, versus 45 cents), has 
recorded striking increases. The out- 
look is for further gains over balance 
of the year. (Also FW, May 29.) 


Rustless Iron & Steel C+ 

Shares (now around 13) represent 
one of the more attractive low priced 
situations in the steel group (paid 45 
cents so far this year). This issue re- 
cently made its initial bow on the Big 
Board, having been previously traded 
on the N. Y. Curb for several years. 
As things now stand, Rustless has 
been enjoying a highly successful 
year. Operations established a new 
high record in the first seven months, 
and current demand is understood to 
be in excess of company’s capacity. 


(Also FW, Aug. 28.) 


Scott Paper A 


Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained for their longer range appre- 
ciation possibilities; approx. price, 


40 (ann. div., $1.60; yield, 4%). 


Another step in Scott’s long-term 
raw materials program was taken re- 
cently, when the Anacortes Pulp 
Mill (Wash.) was purchased. This 
is the third pulp producing unit which 
the company now opens outright. In 
addition, Scott owns one-half of the 
common stock of Brunswick Pulp 
& Paper Company. Manufacturing 
facilities here were enlarged a short 
time ago. 


Standard Cap & Seal B 

Stock is currently unattractive, 
even at present low levels of about 
5. Judged from earnings trend this 
year, 1940 results may not be much 
better than $1 a share. In 1939, profit 
was $2.17 a share. Although com- 
pany’s hood-type milk bottle seal has 
grown in popularity in many sections, 
other districts have offered severe 
competition with paper milk contain- 
ers. After paying 40 cents a share in 
the first quarter and 20 cents in the 
second, directors suspended the divi- 
dend normally paid on September 1. 


Walgreen B+ 

Retention of shares in diversified 
portfolios is warranted ; approx. price, 
21 (indicated ann. rate, $1.60). In- 
creased Federal taxes will probably 
obscure the full effect of steady 
month-to-month gains in sales. Nev- 
ertheless, earnings for the September 
fiscal year should approximate $2 a 
share. This would compare with 
$1.87 in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. Policy of opening larger units 
and closing smaller, less profitable 
ones, has meant higher costs in some 
instances. But increased charges 
have been more than offset by vol- 
ume gains of these larger stores. 
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= POLITICAL When the Presi- 
SMEAR BRUSH dential campaign 


opened it was the 
sincere hope among all right thinking 
people that it would be elevated to a 
high plane of debate instead of in- 
dulging in personalities and name call- 
ing. The issues are too critical; the 
nation is at the crossroads—hence the 
people have every right to anticipate 
from the rival candidates a dignified 
espousal of their political philosophies 
so that they will be able to judge for 
themselves the one best fitted to lead 
them through the next four critical 
years. 

But only a few short weeks after 
the nominations were made it became 
apparent that in place of intelligent 
debate and logical discussions, the 
poisoned brush and the smear inkpot 
would comprise the principal weapons 
with which to carry on the campaign, 
and the New Deal is the greatest of- 
fender. 

There is an axiom that when you 
cannot attack an opponent with rea- 
son and fact, then to smear him is a 
most convenient method for detract- 
ing attention from your own weak- 
nesses. It goes a long way with the 
rabble rousers, but there also comes a 
time when people tire of it and see 
through the curtain of vilification. 


NOT ANY ff there is adopted the 
THE WISER suggestion advocated 

by several New Deal 
economists at a recent confidential 
meeting in Washington with a num- 
ber of investment bankers, business 
men and industrialists on how to 
finance our huge defense program, it 
will prove we have not become any 
wiser. 

The plan is to induce investors to 
buy around $20 billion in bonds 
(thereby increasing the government 
debt to $70 billion). The gilded 
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promise is held out that such spend- 
ing would shift the economic ma- 
chinery into high gear, put idle capi- 
tal to work, absorb unemployment 
and raise the national income to over 
$100 billion. 

In the light of what happened in 
1918, this shot in the arm would 
doubtless produce a transitory pros- 
perity, but when it had spent itself 
our drop back into depression would 
be swift and deep. We have already 
tried to spend our way into pros- 
perity with a $60 billion outlay, but 
when we look around we find we 
have as many unemployed as we had 
in 1936, and were it not for the pres- 
ent defense program we would still 
be in the wallows of depression. 

Far better and sounder would it 
be if as much as possible we under- 
took the old fashioned method of pay- 
ing as we go along, even if it means 
more taxes, for there is nothing more 
vicious than contracting debts which 
prudence well shows may be beyond 
our ability eventually to pay. This 
involves bankruptcy, from which no 
nation is exempt when it pursues a 
reckless fiscal policy. 


NO BETTER In contrast with our 
THAN 1938 synthetic industrial re- 

covery—for it is large- 
ly the outcome of our defense pro- 
gram—is the reluctance to employ 
capital, and this anomaly in our eco- 
nomic situation clearly emphasizes 
how hollow it all is. 

No more convincing evidence of 
this vitiating weakness could be pro- 
duced than the small total of loans 
on securities. At the end of August 
they amounted to only $327 million, 
and that was only $5 million more 
than was outstanding in April, 1933. 

We can all remember that year. 
Hope in America’s financial security 
almost touched the vanishing point. 


Seven years have since intervened. 
Nearly sixty billion dollars of Amer- 
ica’s wealth have been borrowed or 
spent to revive prosperity, but when 
we balance the results against these 
expenditures we find we are no better 
off in the measure of our confidence 
than what we were in 1933, one of 


-our darkest years. 


This is the story that the financial 
loan account plainly and convincingly 
reveals to us. It would take a decline 
of only a few more million dollars to 
establish a new record low in the 
thermometer of confidence. 


OLD STANDBY When the reor- 
FINALLY GONE ganization of the 

Chicago & North- 
western Railway is completed, hold- 
ers of the old common and preferred 
stocks will find themselves entirely 
out on a limb, for they will not be 
granted anything in exchange for 
their securities. 

How strange and pathetic is this 
picture: what was once grandeur in 
the railroad world, now reduced to a 
flesh-stripped skeleton of its former 
self. 

There was a time, still within the 
memory of the oldsters of the present 
generation, when the Northwestern 
was one of the finest properties in the 
West, and when its stocks were given 
good investment ratings by ultra con- 
servative bankers. 

Together with such other railroads 
as the St. Paul and the Rock Island, 
the Northwestern played an important 
role in the development of the terri- 
tory beyond the Mississippi. 

But now they are among the for- 
gotten securities, starved into pov- 
erty by changing conditions, new 
forms of competition, and to some ex- 
tent through strangling regulation. 
This is what has happened to these 
once good stand-bys. 
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CASE PATIENCE REWARDED 


“Hold-outs” in the 1935 preferred stock recapitalization 


of Republic Steel who have maintained their position 


will receive accumulated dividends on the old 
and are ahead 


he news that directors of Repub- 

lic Steel Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of $12 a share on 
the old 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (payable October 15), 
clearing up all arrears on this issue, 
stirs memories of the recapitalization 
effected by this company in 1935. 
Last April, another payment of $6 
was made on arrears, and four regu- 


lar quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 


share have also been declared in 
1940, 

Those developments are of much 
more than academic interest, not only 
to holders of the two classifications 
of Republic Steel preferred and of the 
company’s junior equity, but also to 
many investors in preferred stocks of 
other corporations. A number of 
preferred stock recapitalizations are 
currently under consideration, or 
have been formally proposed to hold- 
ers of cumulative preferreds bearing 
sizeable arrears. A review of the ex- 
perience of Republic Steel stockhold- 
ers over the past five years may give 
food for thought to those who are 
now wondering whether or not they 
should accept the terms of other 
‘voluntary recapitalizations” which 
have been presented for their ap- 
proval. 


PLAN AUTHORIZED 


In September, 1935, stockholders 
of Republic Steel gave the necessary 
authorization for a plan of readjust- 
ment of capital, under which an offer 
was made to holders of the old 6 per 
cent preferred (originally issued in 
1930) to exchange this stock on the 
basis of one-half share of new prior 
preference stock and two shares of 
common for each share of the old 
preferred. When the exchange offer 
was terminated in December, 1936, 
holders of 476,011 shares out of a 
total of 595,608 shares had accepted. 
To this extent, arrears on the old 
stock—which amounted to $30 a 
share in October, 1935—were wiped 
out. 
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Although the new preferred was 
made convertible into two shares of 
common for each share of prior pref- 
erence stock by way of “sweetening” 
the offer, only those who were lucky 
enough to sell this stock and the com- 
mon received in exchange near the 
highs of 1937 realized enough to 
cover the call price plus the 1935 
arrears on the old preferred. On the 
basis of present quotations for the 
two preferreds and the common, 
those who “held out” are much bet- 
ter off. During 1936 and 1937, there 
was also a considerable advantage 
to the “hold-outs,” since earnings 
were substantial in those years, and 
the large payments on account of ar- 
rears on the old stock boosted the 
market valuations of that issue. In 
1937, $18 per share was paid on the 
old preferred as against the regular 
dividends of $6 per share on the new 
prior preference. 


PATIENCE PERIOD 


But in the two following years, 
both dividend payments and market 
valuations worked against the hold- 
ers of the old stock. In 1938, $1.50 
was paid on the prior preference; 
nothing on the old preferred which 
had been relegated to a junior posi- 
tion. In 1939, a total of $10.50 per 
share was paid on the prior pref- 
erence, including $4.50 to clear up 
all arrears, against total payments of 
$7.50 on arrears on the old stock. 
Largely because of the relative posi- 
tion with respect to dividend pay- 
ments, the aggregate market value of 
the securities received in the 1935 
exchange was larger than the market 
valuations on the old preferred dur- 
ing most of 1938 and 1939. 

Thus, for a period of two years or 
more, investors who had maintained 
positions in the old preferred since 
1935 doubtless felt that their refusal 
to accept the exchange under the re- 
capitalization plan had been poor 
policy. Now that the cyclical pen- 
dulum in the steel industry has swung 


stock 


in terms of relative market values. 


toward the other end of the arc, the 
patience of these investors has been 
rewarded. Not only are all of the 
accumulated dividends being paid 
off, but the current market quotation 
of about 104 for the old preferred is 
in excess of the valuation for one-half 
share of prior preference plus two 
shares of common (even after deduct- 
ing the $12 payment on the old pre- 
ferred to be made October 15). 

The position of the old preferred 
is further fortified by the fact that no 
dividend payments may be made on 
the common stock until the accumu- 
lated obligations with respect to the 
“purchase fund” (comparable to a 
sinking fund) for this issue are dis- 
charged. The company is obligated 
to set aside semi-annually for pur- 
chase of the old preferred an amount 
equal to one-half of one per cent of 
the aggregate par value of the stock 
outstanding. This obligation, which 
is cumulative, will amount to more 
than $6 million at the end of 1940 
unless reduced by purchases of the 
stock over the next few months. This 
factor acts as a check upon the mar- 
ket for the common, and limits to 
that extent the prospects that those 
who made the exchange four to five 
years ago may finally come out ahead 
of the game by selling their holdings 
of the common at a high market level. 


OTHER CASES 


There have been numerous other 
cases in recent years in which holders 
of preferred stock carrying large ac- 
cumulations have been induced to 
give up their claims either because 
of the dividend priority of the new 
preferred stocks created, the pre- 
sumptive attracion of conversion 
privileges, or both. Generally the 
conversion options or other “sweeten- 
ing” have proved inadequate to com- 
pensate for the surrender of the 
claims to back dividends on the old 
stock, and in some cases entirely 
worthless. 

Nevertheless, it not infrequently 
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happens that the hold-outs appear to 
be in a weak position for a consid- 
erable period of time. Dividends can 
often be declared on the new prior 
stocks, and withheld on the old stocks 
which are demoted to a junior posi- 
tion (in net effect, they become sec- 
ond preferreds). But sooner or later 
—unless the long term earnings 
trend of the companies in question 
proves unsatisfactory—those who 
stick to their positions will find that 
their patience is rewarded. 

Thus, unless a_ recapitalization 
plan gives stockholders a much more 
adequate compensation for surrender 
of claims to back dividends than the 
terms of the Republic Steel plan of 
1935, it is best to decline acceptance. 
On these grounds, so much opposi- 
tion developed to the plan of recapi- 
talization proposed for General Cable 
Corporation (dated April 1, 1940) 
that last week’s announcement of 
abandonment of the plan came as no 
surprise. 


CURTIS PLAN 


Similarly, the first recapitalization 
plan for Curtis Publishing drew such 
strong protests that a second and 
more liberal plan was formulated. 
(The time limit for acceptance of the 
second plan was set at September 30; 
there were unofficial reports last 
week—unconfirmed at this writing— 
that it might be extended.) Hold- 
outs from the Curtis plan will prob- 
ably find themselves in a disadvan- 
tageous position, at least temporari- 
ly. But if the company’s earnings 
should improve substantially over 
the next year or two, their position 
would become much more satisfac- 
tory than that of the holders of the 
new prior preferred, which is limited 
to a maximum of $4 annual divi- 
dends, and is to be callable at 65. 
The old 7 per cent preferred is call- 
able at 120 and accumulated divi- 
dends. 

The allocation of new 3 per cent 
debentures and common stock in the 
Curtis plan provides partial compen- 
sation for the surrender of the large 
back dividend claims on the 7 per 
cent preferred. But a serious ques- 
tion might be raised as to the ethics 
of creating prior obligations ranking 
ahead of the long standing claims of 
the investors who purchased Curtis 
Publishing 7 per cent preferred for 
income, and who do not feel that the 
present offer is sufficiently attractive 
to warrant their acceptance at the 
present time. 
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RISING DEMAND AIDS 
METAL FABRICATORS 


Another major buying wave in copper markets 
indicates large sales being made of finished products. 


ecords are being broken right 

and left in the volume of copper 
being sold. Early this month over 
115,000 tons of the metal were sold 
by primary producers in a single day. 
This amount was greater than the 
business done for any full month, 
with four exceptions, since 1936. 
Temporarily satiated, consumers re- 
duced their purchases and the price 
of the metal sagged somewhat. Re- 
cently, however, fabricators have re- 
turned to the market in large volume 
and sales have again been heavy at 
rising prices. At the close of busi- 
ness September 23, the cumulative 
sales total for the month stood at 
211,469 tons—already far above the 
previous monthly record of 183,877 
tons, with five and one-half business 
days still to go. 

The relationship of reported pro- 
ducers’ domestic sales to purchases 
by fabricators is not entirely exact 
but is quite close enough to serve, for 
practical purposes, as an index of the 
purchasing policies of the latter 
group. And this factor, in turn, is a 
reliable guide to fabricators’ sales, 
current or prospective. There is rea- 
son to believe that much of the recent 
buying wave has represented hedging 
on raw material requirements for 
orders anticipated, but not yet booked. 


EXPORT TREND 


Nevertheless, whether recent pur- 
chases have been speculative in char- 
acter or have represented actual 
needs, there can be little question that 
the volume of business done by fabri- 
cators has shown a substantial in- 
crease over the past month or so, a 
trend which is likely to continue. 
Exports of fabricated copper prod- 
ucts, which showed only a fair in- 
crease over 1939 levels in the first 
five months of the year, were consid- 
erably higher during June and July, 
while preliminary figures for August 
indicate that a very sharp increase 
took place in that month. It is be- 


lieved that this pace has been main- 
tained during September. 

In the domestic field, the outlook 
is equally satisfactory. Normal peace- 
time business is being sustained at 
high levels, and in addition a signifi- 
cant stimulus, both direct and indi- 
rect, is being received from the arma- 
ment program. The extensive expan- 
sions of productive facilities in many 
industries require substantial amounts 
of copper products ; this factor is im- 
portant in view of the increasing sub- 
stitution of copper for other metals in 
construction over the past decade. 
And of course metal fabricators have 
been receiving large orders for elec- 
tric cable, condenser tubes, cartridge 
cases, primer heads and other items 
from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 


PRICE PROBLEM 


The actual level of prices for cop- 
per and other primary metals is not 
a matter of great significance to metal 
fabricators so long as sharp changes 
in quotations do not occur. Prices 
for copper and brass sheets, rods, 
tubing and wire are geared very 
closely to prevailing copper quota- 
tions. Thus, sales volume and profits 
or losses on inventories are the prin- 
cipal earnings determinants of the 
industry. 

The sharp decline in copper prices 
during 1937 forced fabricators to 
take rather substantial losses on the 
large inventories which had been built 
up during the period of rising prices 
during the previous several years. 
Policies pursued since that time have, 
in general, been somewhat more cau- 
tious. 

Fabricators bought over 150,000 
tons of copper in February of the 
current year, but their sales of fin- 
ished products during the month 
were almost exactly as large. When 
sales declined in March to barely one- 
sixth of the February level, pur- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Further gains have characterized the business picture, with 
a continued rise indicated for the months ahead. Outcome 
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of the November election still is in doubt, and political 


campaigns have had little stock market influence so far. 


A RISE of 7 |/3 points in the industrial stock aver- 
age in only eight trading sessions has put this index 
into new high ground since last May, when prices 
were declining sharply as the German army 
marched into Belgium and Holland. And consider- 
ing the tenor of the news from overseas, the action 
of the market following its penetration of the pre- 
vious top of September 5 must be regarded as 
encouraging. Continuing the characteristics that 
have so long been in evidence, the volume of trad- 
ing in recent sessions has again tended to expand 
as prices rose, and to contract as quotations 
backed away, the suggestion being that no great 
amount of liquidation is overhanging the market. 
Another factor supporting such an opinion is the 
extremely small amount of stock now held on bor- 
rowed money, security loans now approximating a 
record low. 


ABROAD, THE accumulating evidence of success 
of British defenses increases the probability that 
there will be no early end to the war. (The London 
market, incidentally, continues to reflect confidence, 
the industrial price average still hovering around 
the 80-mark as against 61 last June.) But a spread 
of the conflict into other areas would not be a 
bullish point, and increasing tension—in Indo-China, 
for instance, and at Dakar—merely increase the 
general uncertainty with which the market has to 
contend. The Indo-China situation, particularly, 
holds serious potentialities for this country, inas- 
much as events in that area could well put further 
strains on the present none too cordial American- 
Japanese relations. 


CONTRARY TO previous expectations that gen- 
eral business at this time would probably be mark- 
ing time and waiting for actual armament pro- 
duction to catch up with the placing of contracts, 
industrial activity has continued to rise. As mea- 
sured by the Federal Reserve's index, activity now 
is estimated to be around 128 (1935-1939—=100) 
as against 123 for the month of August. Although 


the industry is busily engaged in preparations for 
increasing participation in the country's rearma- 
ment program, automobile production in recent 
weeks has nevertheless been rising at a greater 
than seasona! pace. The steel industry is working 
about as close to capacity as is practical, and mer- 
chandising figures indicate that the consumers’ 
goods industries are sharing fully in the general 
expansion. Business totals for the current three 
months will show good gains over the results of 
the preceding quarter, and the final quarter of the 
year is expected to see increases over the current 
period as well as over October-December of 1939. 
All in all, were it not for the tax situation, the 
outlook would be for corporate earnings in the 
months ahead of record proportions. Reflecting 
the growing demand, prices of industrial com- 
modities [particularly metals) have continued their 
upward movement. 


ON THE political front, the details of the excess 
profits taxes to be levied on 1940 earnings have 
still to be settled, although it is expected that the 
conference version of the bill will not differ funda- 
mentally from that which has been passed by the 
Senate. The election campaign is less of an in- 
fluence on the stock market price trend than a 
month ago had been expected, the reason being 
that—although the popular opinion polls give a 
decided advantage to the New Deal party—senti- 
ment in key states is so nearly evenly divided that 
a change of a few percentage points would easily 
determine the final division of electoral votes. 


WHILE BUSINESS cycle stocks have a place in the 
portfolio of the average investor, emphasis should 
continue to be given to income producing shares 
which are affording good yields at current prices. 
While the latter hold no promise of spectacular 
gains in a generally rising market, ownership thereof 
entails less worry during a time of rapidly changing 
world conditions. 

—Written September 26; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INVENTORIES UP IN AUGUST: After declin- 
ing for four consecutive months, during which time 
industrial production was rising, THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD'S Inventory Index last month turned up- 
ward. The move was comparatively sharp, carrying 
the series from 300.1 for July to 314.3 as of the 
end of last month. Although this compares with a 
low for recent years of 198.3 (September, 1938), 
the index nevertheless is materially below the 1937 
peak of 361.6 (attained in March of that year). 
Without the prospect of the huge armament busi- 
ness that will follow the current placing of con- 
tracts, the present inventory position would be re- 
garded as a danger signal. But in view of the fact 
that an unusually high level of industrial opera- 
tions seems assured for several years to come, the 
weight of evidence is that inventories are by no 
means burdensome; in fact, further moderate in- 
creases in coming months should constitute no 
cause for alarm. (Details on page 8.) 


DOES IT PAY TO “HOLD OUT’’? A week or 
so ago Republic Steel declared a $12 dividend on 
its old 6 per cent preferred stock, clearing up all 
accumulations on this issue, and bringing 1940 pay- 
ments on account of back dividends to $18 a share. 
The importance of this action is by no means con- 
fined to holders of this particular issue, but extends 
to holders of other preferreds which figure in so- 
called "voluntary" recapitalization plans proposed 
for the purpose of eliminating accumulated unpaid 
dividends. 
ferred in 1935 (when accumulations amounted to 
$30 a share) were offered, for each share owned, 
half a share of new prior preference and two shares 
of common stock. Although during most of 1938 
and 1939 the aggregate market value of the securi- 
ties received in this exchange was larger than that 
of the old preferred, the comparative net positions 
of the “hold-outs’’ and those who accepted the 
1935 exchange are as follows: The “hold-outs'’ will 
have received a total of $61.50 in dividends for 
each share; and the stock is worth $103 now. The 
others will have received $18 for each half share 
held: and this half share plus the two shares of 
common have a total current value of $78.50. Thus 
despite the fact that the "hold-outs'’ appeared for 
a considerable time to occupy a weak position, their 
patience has finally been rewarded. This episode 
should afford food for thought to those who are 
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In this case, holders of Republic pre- 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


now considering (or will later be called upon to do 
so) whether or not they should accept the terms of 
similar recapitalization plans. (Details on page 13.) 


STEEL RISE HALTED: Several of the agencies 
that compile statistics on the steel industry's oper- 
ating rate are unable to agree whether ingot pro- 
duction for the latest week declined a bit, or held 
at the level of the previous week. With operations 
now running at better than 92 per cent of theo- 
retical capacity, and likely to remain above the 90 
per cent mark for a considerable time to come, 
week-to-week changes of a fraction of a point or 
so are of no importance. In fact, for all practical 
purposes the industry now is operating near its 
actual capacity. In 1929 (when capacity was 67.9 
million tons vs. 80.9 million tons now) reported 
operations did achieve the 100 per cent mark, but 
only for a week or so, and the reason was the man- 
ner in which the operating rate is computed: The 
reported weekly figure is a percentage of the ca- 
pacity existing at the beginning of each year, and 
no allowances are made for additions that may be 
made in subsequent months. In 1929 it happened 
that considerable new capacity was added subse- 
quent to January | of that year. 


CIGARETTE OUTPUT OFF: Ai a time when 
the production of most industries is rising sharply, 
reports indicate that cigarette output in August 
declined not only from the July figure but also from 
the level of the corresponding 1939 month. How- 
ever, no cause for alarm is thereby signalled. Last 
month's total of more than 15.8 billion has been 
topped only six times in the history of the industry 
—and three of those times occurred this year. For 
the January-August period, total output was better 
than five per cent ahead of that of the same period 
of 1939—and 10!/5 per cent ahead of that of the 
corresponding months of 1938. Not only will the 
higher sales volume aid 1940 earnings for the cig- 
arette manufacturers, but profit margins should be 
wider because of the lower tobacco costs. 


RETAIL SALES EXPANDING: August figures 
show that the upward trend of chain store sales 
volume is being accelerated. Sales of two dozen 
or so of the leading chain organizations for the 
first seven months of the year ran nearly eight per 
cent above those of the same 1939 period. But 
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for the eighth month, the aggregate gain was bet- 
ter than 12 per cent. The best showing was made 
by the shoe chains (which earlier in the year had 
been lagging), with a rise of almost 20 per cent 
above the sales of August of last year. The two 
large mail order companies with their nation-wide 
chain systems, and the apparel chains, both had 
increases of better than |6 per cent. The variety 
chains (5-&-10s) were up nearly 13 per cent, and 
drug chains up IO per cent. 


COPPER PRICES RISING: There have been three 
increases in copper quotations within less than two 
weeks. On September 13 the quotation was raised 
from | 1!/4 cents a pound to 113 cents; five days 
later another advance of !/g of a cent occurred. 
There is nothing startling about changes of such 
magnitude. But on September 24, after producers 
had been "rationing" copper for several days in 
accordance with their estimates of consumers’ 
actual needs, the quotation was raised half a cent 
to 12 cents a pound, the highest level since January. 
The reaction to this move in Washington has not 
yet appeared, though it is known that the Adminis- 
tration does not look with favor on advancing 
prices for basic raw materials. The president of a 
metal fabricating enterprise has suggested that the 
present four-cent tariff be modified in order to 
prevent runaway prices. He proposes that in order 
to obtain greater supplies when needed, the tariff 
be graduated in inverse correlation with prevail- 
ing domestic prices for the metal. But in light of 
the political strength of the western mining states, 
no early tariff change is probable. 


TRUCK SALES LAGGING: The sales of auto- 
mobile trucks are lagging far behind those of 
passenger cars. For the first eight months of the 
year, factory sales of trucks totalled about 493,000. 
against about 477,000 for the same period of last 
year—a gain of around 3!/5 per cent, whereas 
passenger car sales for the same months were up 
about 25 per cent. For the first two months of 
the second half of the year—July and August— 
truck sales actually declined, the total for the 1940 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E.. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those +o whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call Net 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Virginian Railway 6% 
cum. pfd. ($25 par) 33 Not 4.5%, 


period being about 92,000 units vs. 97,000 a year 
ago. However, there is every indication that geod 
gains are in prospect. In the first place, strictly 
military requirements of significant proportions will 
have to be filled. Secondly, an upturn in building 
construction such as is now underway, almost in- 
variably swells the demand for trucks, particularly 
heavier models. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Department Stcre Sales—Extend rise over year-ago 
levels. 


Carloadings—Set new weekly record for 1940. 


Metal Markets—Demand for non-ferrous metals 
exceeds apparent available supplies. 


NEUTRAL: 
Plant Expansions—May set 10-year peak in 1940. 


Food Prices—Expected to hold around current 
levels. 


NEGATIVE: 
Far East—Japan invades French Indo-China. 


Oil Industry Profits—Will be adversely affected by 
lower refined prices in final half. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each wee 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not al! are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 98 5.10% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 96 5.20 103'/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/9s,'70.. 92 4.89 102'/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, 52... 88 4.54 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. .108 3.70% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 88 4.54 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, ‘52. 97 4.64 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.21 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 105 2.85 102!/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, 53........ 85 5.88 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 93 6.45%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 96 4.16 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
5.76 48l/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.94 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 58 6.03 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 80 5.00 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 99 7.07 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 91 6.04 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS rice 1939) Yield 1038 
Adams-Millis .......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 57 3.25 5.7 3.32 3.03 
SS ON 32 1.85 5.7 723.42 
Borden Company ....... 20 «241.40 7.0 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 90 5.00 5.5 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 41 2.50 6.1 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ........ 53 3.00 5.6 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores. .... 44 2.50 5.7 x3.38 x3.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the “Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS 
(8. 25 $1.20 48% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 28 2.00 7.1 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 27 =+2.00 7.4 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 22 2.00 9.1 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 40 3.00 75 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 36 2.30 6.4 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 84 6.00 7.1 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louis ville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


vi- Ann 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 34 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 8 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe...... 38 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 27 ....  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 38 90.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 31 ees DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 80 1.50 DO.70 5.75 
34 0.25 DO0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 30 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 DO.11 0.6! 
Consolidated Coppermines. 7 0.30 +0.20 ¢0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 27 SA 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 34 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ........ 14 0.50 2D0.29 z1.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Pree 1938) 
Kennecott Copper ....... 32 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 D3.26 D0.64 
26 2.00 yl.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 29 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 16 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 43 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 9 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Natl. Malleable & Steel.... 21 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 38 2.25 $2.80 $3.40 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
8 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.47, 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 35 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 47 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. {—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1939 and 1940. 4—Also paid $1 stock dividend in ($10 par) pre- 
ferred stock. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 


28, 1939, and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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LAST MONDAY, the stock market finished an 8-day 
period of advancing prices. The non-stop rise rolled up 
a credit of more than 7 points in the industrial average 
and sent that index to 135.10—a new high for the re- 
covery from the May break. Except for September 16 
and September 23, when the largest single daily gains 


were made, advances were fractional. And in keeping 
with this tone of moderation, volume attained the mil- 
lion-share level on only one occasion. 


CONSIDERING the scope of the advance, there were 
plenty of brokers talking reaction last week. Some of 
them, however, reported that they were having the usual 
difficulty in convincing clients. Anyhow, profit-taking 
was apparent on Tuesday and Wednesday; quotations 
slipped fractionally, and opening prices on Thursday 
brought more of the same thing. Trading activity, how- 
ever, remained about the same and nothing approaching 
general price-weakness was evident. 


IT IS, of course, to be expected that some sort of de- 
cline is to be seen after an uninterrupted rise of more 
than a week. But most market statisticians will prob- 
ably consider any such drop as a relatively minor in- 
fluence in the longer-term trend. As for the chartists, 
a good number of them feel that the industrial average 
may get to around 140 before any real resistance is en- 
countered. Moreover, they expect the movement to 
broaden on the way up. 


DURING THE period under discussion, preferred 
stocks were a feature. Over the past fortnight or so, 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


numerous senior equities have forged into new high 
ground for the year. Generally speaking, issues from 
practically every group were favored. But those in the 
steel, electrical and rail equipment groups seemed to be 
particularly sought after. Strength in preferred stocks 
is something the Street witnesses from time to time. 
Over the past several years, because of the dearth of new 
investment outlets, a number of preferreds have ex- 
perienced periods of rather unusual demand. 


RECENT memorandum opinion of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission on the pending oil monopoly 
cases seems to be bearing fruit. The Commission de- 
clared that pushing of the suits at this time would seri- 
ously impede defense efforts. Mr. Thurman Arnold and 
his coterie do not concur in this view. But while the 
emergency lasts, informed Washington opinion is that 
the Defense Commission’s attitude will govern. This 
should not be taken to mean that all anti-trust work will 
be suspended. But business is probably justified in fig- 
uring that such moves in the monopoly field will go into 
temporary eclipse. 


MOVIE RECEIPTS are rising. New York’s “White 
Way,” and its thousands of counterparts throughout the 
nation, are generally reporting box-office gains in line 
with expanding employment. The flickers, however, are 
far from out of the woods. For the industry is still wor- 
rying about the loss of most of its overseas markets. 
Biggest beneficiary here seems to be the Federal tax 
collector.—Written, September 206. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK I — ) SEPT EMBER 24, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
102,300 59% 585% +2% 
76,000 14% 145% + % 
General Motors ......sseses 69,400 48 49% +1% 
Packard Motor Car........... 60,500 334 “danse 
Republic Steel ....sk.ccsecces 53,200 17% 18% + % 
Anaconda Copper ..........+. 52,600 21% 23% 

Bethlehem Steel ............. 45,900 783% 8034 +2 
Gt. Northern Ry. pf........... 38,900 26% +1Y% 
38,300 77 7934 +2% 
ces 34,400 22% 21% —1% 


OCTOBER 2, 1940 


Shares -——Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
General Electric ............. 33,900 33% 35% ++1% 
Kennecott Copper ........... 30,300 2834 314% +2% 
Paramount Pictures .......... 29,900 6% 7 + ¥ 
Pennsylvania R.R............ 28,900 21% 22% +1 
28.400 21% 21 — % 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 26,300 15% 16% +1% 
25,700 7% 8 +% 
Curtis Publishing ............ 25,300 1% 2 +% 
Boeing Airplane ............. 23,400 16% 16% + % 
Continental Motors .......... 22,200 
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Offshoots & tdelines 


To meet the demands of farmers 
who are reluctant to forsake heritages, 
General Electric has designed a 
combination electric and wood-burn- 
ing range—a farm kitchen can now 
be heated by a wood fire while the 
cooking is done electrically. . . . The 
success of the RCA “Photophone”’ 
sound film system for movie theatres 
has paved the way for another ven- 
ture in this field—RCA will next 
offer the “Magic Screen,” an im- 
provement which is said to provide 
greater and longer-lasting reflective 
properties. . . . National Lead will 
soon be ready to deliver large quanti- 
ties of a new zinc alloy of unusual 
lightness and strength—it will serve 
initially for making stainless steel 
wing and fuselage coverings for air- 
planes, but later may be utilized for 
new building products. . . . The de- 
fense program continues to show the 
flexibility of American industry— 
recent reports reveal, for instance, 
that Gar Wood Industries will make 
artillery materials, Otis Elevator is 
turning to the production of machine 
tools for firms having munition or- 
ders and Humble Oil has found a 
way to prepare nitration grade 
toluene, a primary ingredient of high 
explosives. . . . Western Union has 
been quietly testing a plan for selling 
books of stamps to frequent users of 


ACID and ALKALI RESISTANT 


for FLOORS 


Imparts Enamel-like Fin- 

ish in Beautiful Color 
COLORFLEX is an excellent, 
colorful preservative for use on 
wood or concrete floors. Quickly 
applied with ordinary roof brush 
or mop. Eliminates painting. 
Penetrates the pores of the floor 
. Won't skin off, check, 
craze or crack. Raw alcohol has 
no effect on it. Sulphuric acid 
won’t touch it. It’s fire re- 
sistant. The gloss stands up under the hardest kind of 
floor traffic. Over wood, COLORFLEX prevents splinter- 
ing. Over concrete it prevents dusting. Dries in four 
hours. Used indoors or out. 


COLORS: Tile Red @ Linoleum Brown 
Battleship Gray @ Emerald Green 
Write for complete COLORFLEX information 


- . . details of FREE TRIAL OFFER. No ob- 
ligation. 


FLEXROCK CO., 2336 Manning St., Phila., Pa. | 
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By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


here hasn't been much change 
in the New Deal’s technique 


of campaigning since 1936—it 


still] stands for whatever it thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


telegrams—the books, containing 
stamps in denominations of 25 cents, 
a nickel and a cent, are expected to 
appeal to salesmen on the road, chil- 
dren away at school and touring mo- 
torists and truck and bus drivers. 
. .. Development of a process by Na- 
tional Dairy to make sherry and sau- 
terne wines from the waste whey of 
cheese processing has stirred up the 
vineyards of California—one com- 
ment is that the wine drinker will 
never accept “whine” as a substitute. 


Aircraftsmansh ip 


Giant flying boats of the future 
will be able to turn around on the 
proverbial dime by means of the re- 
versible-pitch propellers being tested 
by Curtiss-Wright—clipper planes 
up to 25 tons have been swung 
around in the radius of their wing 
spans under their own power. 

Air blowing over an electric resist- 
ance wire is the secret of the new 
fool-proof “rate of climb” indicator 
of Bendix Aviation—the new device 
is said to be more accurate than 
previous indicators which use dia- 
phragms and levers to measure 
climb. . . . A new geared airplane en- 
gine of 75-hp., said to be the most 
powerful of. its type, will soon be 
offered by the Lycoming division of 
Aviation Corporation—this motor is 
capable of a propeller speed of 2,015 
revolutions per minute. The 
Women Flyers of America have 
adopted a new flying suit patterned 
after the working uniforms of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps—it is a one- 
piece slack suit of royal blue cordu- 
roy. zippered from hip to throat, plus 
a white ascot to complete the outfit. 


S ynth etics 


“Pliosheen” is the new synthetic 
finish for waterproofing all types of 
fabrics, another development of 
(soodyear Tire & Rubber—this treat- 
ment to rayon or silk makes the re- 
sulting material not only waterproof 
but odorless, tasteless and flame-re- 
sistant. . Hat Corporation of 
America has successfully tested the 
artificial wool made from skim milk 
by National Dairy Products—this 
synthetic lactic fibre, called ““Aratex,” 
will be used in a mixture with rabbit 
fur to produce hat felts... . A new 
powder made from the beans of the 
locust tree can be mixed with paper 
pulp to form a much stronger crepe 
tissue, according to the Brown Com- 
pany—because of its strength, even 
when wet, the improved product will 
be utilized for making paper towels, 
handkerchiefs and wipers. . . . Lion 
Ribbon has acquired the right to use 
(soodyear’s “Pliofilm” in the manu- 
facture of a line of products for the 
florist business—ribbons and wrap- 
ping materials should have the great- 
est appeal, but there will also be a 
selection of funeral decorations. 


Amusings 


For some time past Loews’ Metro- 
Goldwyn has owned the screen rights 
to Dale Carnegie’s book, “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People” 
—now that it is scheduled for early 
1941 production, it is uncertain 
whether it will be a drama, comedy 
or musical... . The New York Com- 
mittee for Music Appreciation, which 
has been organized to distribute 
twelve grand operas, each condensed 
on three to six twelve-inch records, 
will soon be followed by similar or- 
ganizations in other leading cities—all 
of which should mean_ increasing 
business for RCA-Victor, the unad- 
vertised maker of the recordings. . . . 
Madison Square Garden has reason 
for expecting a successful Rodeo in 
New York this fall—Gene Autry, the 
singing cowboy of the movies and 
radio, will be the star of the show. 
... The movie football season will be 
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officially opened by Warner Bros. 
Pictures on October fourth—this will 
mark the world premiere of the film, 
“Knute. Rockne,” at South Bend, In- 
diana. .. . The “Columbia” name on 
phonographs will soon be seen again 
under the sponsorship of the Record- 
ing Division of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company—the machines, how- 
ever, will be made by another radio 
manufacturer. ... The mystery of the 
title, “Sim Sala Bim,” for New 
York’s new oriental magic exhibition 
is here cleared up—the name of this 
stage show is a phrase from a Danish 
folksong which is equivalent to the 
English “Tra-la-la.” 


Christenings 


The improved gypsum wallboard 
with all edges beveled will be intro- 
duced by Certain-teed Products as 
“Bestwall.” . . . The new stream- 
lined portable of Victor Adding Ma- 
chine will be known as the “Full- 
Duty” because it combines the addi- 
tional function of direct subtraction. 

. Next in oil burning room heaters 
with built-in rotor fans will be called 
“Driven-Aire” by Florence Stove, 
the manufacturer. . . . Latest in chil- 
dren’s banks from Ohio Art Com- 
pany has been styled in the shape of 
a U. S. Army tank and will be fea- 
tured as the “Tank Bank.” ...A 
new portable bar for serving both 
hard and soft mixed drinks in the 
home will be promoted as_ the 
“Porto-Bar” by a company of the 
same name... . Fair Maid Under- 
garment Company has been granted 
exclusive rights by Loew’s Metro- 
Goldwyn to manufacture misses’ 
slips under the “Judy Garland” 
name and label. . . . A new non-cor- 
roding solvent for keeping drains and 
pipes open in sub-zero weather has 
been developed by Eastern States 
Supply and will be called “No- 
Freeze.” ... A new class food maga- 
zine to be published by E. R. Mac- 
Ausland Company will make its bow 
in early December under the title of 


When You Inquire 


T° insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the “New- 
Business Brevities,’ readers are re- 
quested to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with each inquiry. 
To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 
attached. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived; but no telephone calls please. 


OCTOBER 2, 1940 


Gouriiet. Biggest improvement 
in children’s swings in years is the 
three-point suspension ‘‘\irsled” 
that is being brought out by a newly 
formed company of the same name. 

. . Chromium plated metal bindings 
that can be easily installed on the 
edges of any carpet will be offered 
by B. & T. Floor Company under the 
tradename of ‘“Chromedge.” . . 
“Gone With the Wind” has finally 


become a name for a game that is 


. 


based on the Battle of Atlanta, a_ 


product of the Agate Games Com- | 


pany. ... Most impressive yet in bed 
lamps is the new “Luxuray” of 
Mitchell Manufacturing which is 
styled to shield, diffuse and direct 
the light. .. . To promote its egg in- 
dustry, the State of Wisconsin is 
starting a campaign that will describe 
this product of the hen as ‘Sealed 
Packages of Sunshine.” 


Odds & Ends 


To serve the needs of shooting en- 
thusiasts and rifle clubs, Celotex 
Corporation has prepared a_ booklet 
on how to build a correct and com- 
plete indoor range—the proper 
acoustical treatment to deaden the 
sound of the shots is included. . . 
Carrier Corporation has designed a 
special air-conditioning unit for con- 
trolling the temperature and humidity 
of chemical laboratories—a_ single 
unit will serve a room of up to 1,200 
cubic feet. . . . Something unusual in 
Christmas gifts will be featured by 
Champion Spark Plug during the 
coming season—sets of six and eight 
plugs will be packaged in_holly- 
covered cartons with Yuletide trim- 
mings. ... Hammond Instrument will 
soon start a drive to attract purchases 
in the middle-income brackets—its 
$1,000 electric organ will be offered 
on the installment plant with a down 
payment of $150....A new low 
priced phonograph recording ma- 
chine has been developed by Mella- 
phone Corporation for the primary 
purpose of making transcriptions of 
telephone calls—when a phone call 
comes in the operator simply presses 
a switch to start the phonograph, 
making a record of the complete con- 
versation.... The radio program, 
Gangbusters, which was _ formerly 
sponsored by Colgate - Palmolive - 
Peet for shaving cream, will go on 
the air next week for “Sloan’s Lini- 
ment”’—pnerhaps the latter product is 
more appropriate for this type of 
broadcast. 


YOUR ONE CHANCE 


TO BE RIGHT! 


When you equip your home with a heating plant, 
make the best selection, for you usually have but 
one chance to be right. Your comfort, enioyment 
and health depend on its performance. 


ONLY GAR WOOD OFFERS THESE 
COMBINED FEATURES 


@ Gar Wood Tempered-Aire embodies 
the counterflow principle of heat 
transfer—recognized as the best. 


@ Burner is an integral part of unit. 

@ Economizer placed at bottom of unit. 
@ Flash-type steam Humidifier. 

@ Washable cloth-type Air Filters. 
Owners throughout the nation praise the efficient 
performance, dependability, long life and econ- 


omy of the famous Gar Wood automatic Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning System. 


BEFORE YOU 
DECIDE GET 
THE FACTS 
ASK OR WRITE q 

LITERATURE 

JOU 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months te August 31 
Connecticut Light & Power........ $3.27 $3.22 
Eastern Utilities Associates....... 2.59 2.60 
National Gas & Electric.......... 0.68 0.51 
Sierra Pasifie Fewer... 2.34 2.32 
9 Months to August 3! 
La 1.15 
8 Months to August 31 
$1.24 $1.86 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R........ D2.12 D2.19 
6 Months to August 3! 
Sheaffer (W. A.) POR... 1.56 1.52 
3 — to August 31 
66 0.57 
32 Weeks August 10 
6 Menthe August 31 
12 Months to July 31 
American Light & Traction........ 1.72 1.53 
National Bellas Hess.............. D0.10 D0.34 
United Electric Coal.............. 0.33 0.32 
United Light & Power............ $0.41 tD0.06 
7 = to July 31 


6 to say 3t 31 
3 Months to July 31 


0.0. 
12 Moris to June 30 
American Ship Building.......... 76 D1.67 
DO.26 D0.54 
National Manufacturers & Stores.. 1.12 0.53 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg............ 1 8.6 


*11.51 .63 

7 Months to June 30 

6 —_ to June 30 
04 

02 


Vultee Aircraft 


Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg..... 
International Tel. & Tel........... 


United Dyewood D0.18 


*—Before profit of $1,118,738 on sale of Philadelphia 
plant. +—Excluding all European, Mexican and cable 
and radiotelegraph subsidiaries. t—Combined common. 
§—Before income taxes. D—Deficit. 
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12 Months to December 31 axe 
Singer Manufacturing ............ 3.41 10.59 ee 
te 


he announcement of the Treas- 

ury’s refinancing plans stimulated 
the long term Government bond mar- 
ket, and several issues recorded new 
highs. High grade corporate obliga- 
tions were also strong. Secondary 
issues, notably speculative rails, 
turned irregular after showing pro- 
nounced strength early in the week. 
However, some specialties, including 
Alleghany 5s of 1950, Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate 4™%s, and Certain-Teed 
continued strong after the general list 
developed signs of hesitancy. 


ALLEGHANY 5s, 1950 


Interest in the three Alleghany 
Corporation bond issues has increased 
greatly since the announcement of the 
proposed readjustment plan. All 
three maturities have advanced to 
new highs, and the market apprecia- 
tion in the 5s of 1950 during the past 
two weeks has been noteworthy. The 
1950 maturity added about six points 
last week, having previously crossed 
the 50-mark. Assuming that the plan 
is consummated along the lines now 
under consideration, this issue would 
be made convertible into Chesapeake 
& Ohio common stock on a basis of 
22 shares of C. & O. for each $1,000 
principal amount. With C. & O. 
quoted around 40, this would indicate 
a potential market valuation of about 
90 for the 5s of 1950. 

Because of the large amount of 
“paper work” still to be done before 
the plan can be formally placed be- 
fore Alleghany Corporation security 
holders, and the possibility that it 
might fail of consummation, the 5s of 
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1950 continue in a highly speculative 
position. However, prospects of suc- 
cess appear reasonably favorable, and 
in any event, good earnings prospects 
for the C. & O. and maintenance of 
liberal dividend payments will act to 
bolster up the Alleghany Corporation 
structure. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 4s 


Jones & Laughlin first mortgage 
4%4s, 1961, have been selling on a 
higher yield basis than other steel 
company obligations of comparable 
standing, but recent developments— 
possibly including the sensational rise 
in this company’s preferred stock— 
called attention to the fact that they 
were out of line. Up to two weeks 
ago, they were selling at a discount, 
but they have since crossed par and 
sold at a high of 101 last week. 

Like other steel manufacturers, 
Jones & Laughlin reported a substan- 
tial deficit for 1938, but fixed charges 
were earned about 2% times in 1939, 
and earnings for the current year are 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Coast Counties Gas & Elec... 150,000 shs. 5% preferred 
CE rer Dean Witter, et al. Oct. 2 
San Diego Gas & Elec....... 314,625 shs. 5% preferred 
CS eer - Blyth & Co., et al. Oct. 7 
South Pittsburgh Water.... 20,000 shs. $100 par 
Mellon Securities, et al. Oct. 7 
Southern California Gas..... $30,000,000 Ist 314s, 1970 ....... Blyth & Co., et al. *Oct. 7 
Central Maine Power........ $18,000,000 1st 3%s, 1970 ....... First Boston, et al. Oct. 7 
20,000 shs. 5% preferred x 
[ORE Sascxseesaae Coffin & Burr, et al. Oct. 7 


* Actually offered September 25, 1940. 
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certain to be highly satisfactory. Be- 
cause of the company’s large repre- 
sentation in pipe, structural and rail- 
way steel, it has not fared as well on 
the average in recent years as other 
manufacturers with broader diversi- 
fication and larger capacity in the 
“light” steels. However, it has main- 
tained a strong position, and present 
trends favor the lines in which Jones 
& Laughlin has specialized. Consid- 
ering these factors and the good 
mortgage security, the bonds appear 
reasonably priced at levels slightly 
above par. 


CERTAIN-TEED 5's 


Certain-teed Products debenture 
have shown considerable 
strength marketwise since publication 
of the half-year report, which re- 
vealed earnings of $168,581 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1940, 
after charges, a very substantial im- 
provement over the comparable pe- 
riod of last year. The company’s 
earnings record has been erratic and 
generally unsatisfactory in most re- 
cent years, but it has been able to 
continue reduction of its funded debt, 
which now amounts to $8.5 million, 
as against a total of $13.5 million of 
the debentures originally issued in 
1928. Depreciation charges, which 
do not represent a cash outlay, have 
evidently provided reserves from 
which retirement of debt can be ef- 
fected. 

The bonds have recently been 
quoted above 80, in comparison with 
a 1940 low of 65. They are not suit- 
able for conservative investment, but 
it appears likely that their improved 
market position will be maintained, 
in view of indications of further in- 
creases in business volume. Residen- 
tial building has continued at a high 
level, and even if this division of the 
building industry should eventually 
suffer contraction because of the ef- 
fects of the defense program or war 
factors, this would be offset by large 
scale building of barracks, army can- 
tonments, special industrial housing 
in war industry areas, etc. Certain- 
teed’s asphalt roofing materials and 
other products are used in practically 
all kinds of construction, including 
industrial projects. 


TREASURY FINANCING 


Following an unexpected delay 
which appeared quite unnecessary in 
view of satisfactory conditions in the 
high grade bond market, the Treas- 
ury offered a $737 million bond issue 
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ten days after the September tax date. 
The bonds were offered to holders of 
the 1% per cent notes maturing De- 
ember 15 on an exchange basis. 
Thus; the anticipation of the maturity 
was somewhat less than the usual 
three-month period. 

The new bonds will mature June 
15, 1955, but may be redeemed at the 
option of the Treasury on and after 
June 15, 1953. They will bear inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent, the low- 
est in the history of U. S. Govern- 
ment financing on bonds of more than 
12 years maturity. In view of the 
large amount of financing which will 
have to be done to carry the defense 
program, it is interesting to observe 
the conversion of the notes into rela- 
tively long term debt. The operation 
is described by Mr. Morgenthau as 
“clearing the decks” for the heavy 
national defense loans which will 
come along within a few months. The 
“national defense notes,” which have 
been authorized up to a total of $5 
billion, will be short term obligations. 


ODLUM IS ON 
SOUND GROUND 


OGIC appears to be on the side of 
Floyd Odlum when he points out 
that the excess profits tax, as it re- 
gards the exemptions accorded to the 
so-called mutual and open end invest- 
ment companies, is inequitable, for it 
gives special treatment to two of the 
three types, excluding an institution 
of the character of the Atlas Corpora- 
tion, of which he is the head. 

As the general nature of all three 
is similar, it is not understandable on 
what ground the exception is made. 
If the general business aims are the 
same, then any such _ distinction 
smacks of discrimination. 


In the case of the diversified in- 
vestment companies, their business is 
to hold securities whereas a consider- 
able part of Atlas’s function is to 
finance business, which is one of the 
pet objectives of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

If such is the viewpoint then the 
tax planners in Congress should lend 
every encouragement to management 
trusts engaged in this function, in- 
stead of making it more difficult to 
carry on in competition with such 
companies that accumulate listed se- 
curities for their portfolios. At least, 
no favoritism should be shown in 
such instances. 
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Gas 

Company is the principal sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Lighting Cor- 
poration, furnishing $34.7 million of 
the latter’s $45.4 million total operat- 


he Southern California 


ing revenues last year. The sub- 
sidiary’s funded debt consists of $12.5 
million lst & refunding 4%s, 1961, 
which were issued in 1931, and $15 
million 1st & refunding 4s, 1965, is- 
sued in 1935. Thanks to the fast 
growing character of the territory 
served, fixed charges were never 
earned less than 2.21 times over even 
during the depth of the depression. 

In more recent years, coverage has 
risen as high as 5.34 times (in 
1938). Reflecting the fact that 
Southern California’s 1939-1940 win- 
ter was one of the warmest on record 
(despite freezing temperatures in 
Florida), operating revenues for the 
twelve months ended last March 31 
declined nearly $2.5 million from 
those of the preceding similar period. 
Yet fixed charges were nevertheless 
earned 4.89 times, attesting to the 
very high quality of the company’s 
bonds. 

The 4s, callable at 107, and the 
414s, callable at 104, this year have 
sold as high as 111 and 109¥, re- 
spectively. Last week an underwrit- 
ing syndicate headed by Blyth & 
Company (and including 53 other 
firms) offered an issue of $30 million 
Ist 3%s, 1970, which will replace 
the presently outstanding higher 
coupon bonds. In addition to the 
funds required for redemption of the 
4s and 4™%s, the proceeds will also 
furnish somewhat over $1 million to 
reimburse the company’s treasury for 
money spent for fixed capital pur- 
poses. The offering price was set at 
1034. 

x k 


One of the first actual financing 
steps preliminary to the reopening of 
the Cramp ship yards in Philadelphia 
was taken last week when the new 
corporation — Cramp _ Shipbuilding 
Company—offered 16 shares of its 
common stock and option warrants 
for 40 additional shares for each 
$1,000 principal amount of the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds of the old Wil- 


liam Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine 
Building Company. The warrants 
carry the privilege of purchasing ad- 
ditional common at $11 a share until 
October 15, when they expire. The 
offering of warrants has been under- 
written by Harriman Ripley & Com- 
pany. 

Inasmuch as $2.2 million of the 
total outstanding $2.49 million of the 
general mortgage bonds are owned 
by a single interest, the American 
Ship & Commerce Corporation, the 
probabilities are that few if any of 
the bonds will be unexchanged. 

Joseph P. Ripley, president of 
Harriman Ripley & Company, and 
the one who had the largest part in 
setting up the reorganization plan, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
new Cramp Shipbuilding Company. 
The latter has already received pro- 
visional contracts from the Navy 
totaling $106 million, for six light 


cruisers. 
& 


Ben W. Boas, formerly connected 
with F. J. Lisman & Company for 
a number of years, has joined D. H. 
Silberberg & Company, members of 
the New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes. Mr. Boas will manage the 


firm’s investment department. 


Continued from page 4 


does not become outright Federal 


property. For you will be paid a 
rental by the Government. And later, 
you may even sue for added com- 
pensation if you think you have been 
damaged. As a practical matter, 
however, the chances are that you will 
produce those shell fuses. Not only 
is that the patriotic thing to do, but it 
is the more expedient, to say the least. 

Discussing the problem of mobiliza- 
tion some months ago, Louis John- 
son, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, said: “We know that it would 
be chaotic to have a million men 
spring to arms overnight. As a mat- 
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Our latest BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS includes 
reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial 
World between September 14, 1938, and May ist, 1940. 
1,650 Regular and Condensed Factographs with complete 
index, in this book, only $3.85; or send $7.50 for a sub- 
scription for the next four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during 
the coming 12 to 18 months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 
each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. FREE! “What the Figures Mean” 
(price alone $1.00) sent free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or 
$7.50 before Oct. 31st, or for only $4.85 you can secure the latest Factograph 
Manual AND the next Revised Factograph Manual (to be published in late 
October or early November), making the average cost 82.50 a copy, instead of 
$3.85 each. 


LATEST BOOK 
OF STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS 


“STOCK (1930-1934), by R. W. Schabacker (author of “Stock 
MARKET Market Profits”). An outstanding work for beginners and 
advanced technicians. Says Graphic Market Statistics; 
THEORY AND “Undoubtedly the most comprehensive fund of knowl- 
PRACTICE” edge, covering every phase of trading and investing ever 


available in book form.” Two notable chapters on chart 
reading and chart trading. 875 pages; out of print. Used copy, good condi- 


“WHAT THE (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, chief 
FIGURES statistician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. 
MEAN” Tells you simpy in few words HOW TO READ THE 


BALANCE SHEETS AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF ANY 
CORPORATION whose stock you hold.............. $1.00 


“WALL STREET” —lIts Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. De- 

scribed by the author as “a complete course of instruc- 
tion in speculation and investment, and rules for safe guidance therein.” 144 


Free on Request: 


List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 

Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 

List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 

List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOKSHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


ter of fact, they might spring, but not _ seen in the steel industry. Consider- 


to arms. There are not enough guns 
and bullets and powder in this whole 
country today adequately to equip a 
million men. The mobilization of 
manpower is relatively simple . . . but 
we could not furnish the weapons and 
supplies in less than two years.” 
Here is an indication of why priori- 
ties may eventually be necessary to 
speed the defense effort. Machine tool 
companies are already operating on a 
system of so-called “voluntary” priori- 
ties. Government orders, in other 
words, are being given precedence 
over those from private industry. 
This practice, moreover, may soon be 
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ing the latest additions to Federal 
power Over private enterprise, it is 
manifest that the distinction between 
voluntary and enforced priorities is 
now largely academic. 

Now, what prospects for public 
purchasing power under this latest 
version of a planned economy? 
True, roughly a million of the pres- 
ent male population, between the 
ages of 21 and 35, will be withdrawn 
from buying markets. This repre- 
sents the cream of the so-called “age 
of acquisition” group. For it is a 
fact that persons between the ages of 
20 and 40 are the biggest buyers of 


furniture, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles, radios, clothing, etc. At the 
same time, however, it is reasonable to 
expect that millions of unemployed 
will find work as the preparedness 
program swings into higher gear. On 
balance, therefore, immediate pros- 
pects favor a firm general trade pic- 
ture, if not actual gains. 

What about the longer term out- 
look? Weli, if the experience of the 
last war and the present conflict is any 
sort of guide, we are in for some 
lowering of our standard of living. 
A nation just can’t suddenly divert 
billions for destructive purposes and 
expect to maintain the economic 
status quo. The old colloquialism, 
“You can’t have your cake and eat it 
too,” is still something to think about 
here. 

We have traveled a good distance 
in the direction of price control, and 
the “draft industry” amendment 
visibly speeds us along this road. 
There seems to be no other choice. 
But pursuance of a war economy 
means sacrifices for every member of 
the State. Witness Germany, Italy, 
Japan. And take the case of Eng- 
land. Since the conflagration began, 
the cost of living has risen some 25 
per cent and taxes have rocketed. 
Wages, meanwhile, have been ‘“‘fro- 
zen.” The result is that things such 
as gasoline, tobacco, beer and liquor 
are practically beyond the worker’s 
reach. 


LASTING EMERGENCY? 


How long will the emergency con- 
trols last? And if we enter the war, 
will we fall heir to totalitarianism, 
rather than destroy it abroad? These 
are big questions among thinking peo- 
ple today. Over the past half-century 
or so, there has been a marked trend 
toward greater social control of busi- 
ness and human relations. A war or 
a depression strengthens this ten- 
dency. In the last analysis, however, 
it is a matter for us alone to decide. 

Mr. Percy \W. Bidwell, author, 
economist, European representative 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission and 
Director of Studies for the Council of 
Foreign Relations, has aptly ex- 
pressed this situation. Speaking be- 
fore the University of Virginia’s In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, a few 
months ago, he declared: “We have 
had enough experience in the practice 
of free institutions to appreciate their 
value. If we lose them as a result of 
war or any other cause, we have only 
ourselves to blame.” 
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ormally a unit of time as short 
N as three weeks should hardly be 
a factor of importance affecting the 
longer term market movements. Yet 
the dynamic swings of April, June 
and October, 1938, April, August 
and September, 1939, and May, 1940, 
were each packed, for the greatest 
part, into the even smaller measure 
of 13 sessions. The long “in be- 
tween” intervals have been dull and 
trendless. 

The question arises, because of cer- 
tain considerations, whether a similar 
spot may be imminent. About the 
second week of October has been re- 
garded for several months by the 
writer as the probable focus from 
which a relatively dynamic rise into 
next January could develop. This 
opinion is still held. On the other 
hand, if this interval should be marked 
by a pronounced top, it might neces- 
sitate a resurvey of the whole situa- 
tion from the four perspectives of 
1929, 1932, 1937 and March 31, 1938. 

Two weeks ago it was stated that 
“September 5 thus appears to be es- 
tablished as the climax of the rally,” 
but it was also said that the large 
gap occurring on September 9 was 
“not necessarily a break-away gap.” 
The first phase of the reaction from 
September 5 was so fast as to muffle 
the rhythm, the swing from 134.54 to 
127.22 lasting only seven sessions. 
The second or rallying phase not only 


closed the September 9 gap but en- 
tered new high ground at 135.48 on 
September 24. This represents a full 
60 per cent retracement of the ground 
lost in April-May. The gap on Sep- 
tember 23 is probably an exhaustion 
gap. Following the apparently near- 
by secondary or irregular top, the 
normal expectation would be for the 
market to decline sufficiently below 
127 to qualify as a full correction of 
the entire move from the 110-level of 
May-June. Such a correction would 
amount to about 15 points. 

At current prices the averages are 
nearly touching the upper moving 
average curve. No “buying signal”’ 
for the broad trend has yet been given 
by this trend-time testing device, and 
the curves continue to point down- 
ward. Such a signal could develop 
from a further moderate advance, or 
from a recovery a few weeks from 
now to less than present levels from 
an intervening reaction. While a cau- 
tious or moderately bearish view may 
be justified as regards the immediate 
future, greater emphasis should con- 
tinue to be placed upon the seem- 
ingly favorable possibilities for the 
next few months. In this connection 
it can be pointed out that the market 
is now in the fifth important (but not 
primary) movement since March 31, 
1938, and such movements are usu- 
ally violent—Written September 25, 
1940, WV”. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 


Upon request, 


issued. To expedite handling, 
letter should be confined to a 
for a single item. Print 
and give name and address. 


whom 
each 

request 
plainly 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2| West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed and 
accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 
HAND BOOK OF BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 

74 pages of new phases of building mainte- 
nance of interest to building managers and 
superintendents. Hundreds of odd jobs at 
lower cost, in less time, with better results. 
150 illustrations. Request on your business 
letterhead. 

A CAREER IN LIFE INSURANCE 
FIELD WORK 

An interesting 30-page booklet 
every phase of this subject. 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-paze informative booklet on this subject. 
Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par Value 
$3.00 Per Share) available upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available upon 
request. 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 
Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present home 
owners who plan to modernize. ‘ 
HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guaran- 
teed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices. 
features and specifcations unobtainable from 
any other boat builder. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 

This booklet brings you the facts about a 
great advance in low-cost, warm-air heating 
for homes. For home owners only. 


covering 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 99 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 18, 1940, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1940, equal to 2% of its par value, will 
be paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on October 
15, 1940, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on September 30, 
yo The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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The Francisco Sugar Company 
_ Farnings and Price Range (FRA) 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 106 

Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- PRICE RANGE 

ing: Second Wednesday in October. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $2,826,000 > bad 

*Capital stock (no par)......... 350,301 shs 0 Fiscal year ends June 30 $1 


*After giving effect to Reorganization Plan =. = Y 
of July 15, 1936, declared operative Novem- $1 
ber 5, 1936. $2 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Company and wholly owned subsidiary Com- 
pania Azucarera Elia produce cane sugar and molasses from 
plantations owned, leased or controlled in the Province of 
Camaguey in Eastern Cuba. Plants have a combined grinding 
capacity of 550,000 bags (of 325 pounds each). Is experimenting 
with fruit and grain plantation to attain crop diversification. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $937,957; cash, $121,475. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $16.20 a share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends paid since 1926. 

Outlook: About two-thirds of output, which normally goes 
to the U. S., is subject to the artificial price structure created 
by the U. S. quota system. The balance is sold in world mar- 
kets where profit margins are very slim except under abnormal 
conditions such as the present war. 

Comment: Capital stock embodies to a high degree the risks 
characteristic of commodity equities; these are enhanced by 
Cuban as well as the United States Government controls. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE STOCK: 


Fiscal years ended June 30: 71935 719. 1939 1940 

por $0.22 $0. $0. ps0. $0.15 D$0.70 
Price Range: 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. Receivers report. YtOld stock was closely held 
and there were practically no dealings in the over-the-counter market prior to the 
reorganization. §Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange January 2, 1937. {To September 
25, 1940. 


A. O. Smith Corporation 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 ,Farnings and Price Range (SMC) 
Incorporated : 1916, New York, as successor 60 


PRICE RANGE 


to A. O. Smith Company which was or- 45 
ganized in 1904. Office: 27th and Keefe 30 
Streets, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Annual 15 
meeting: Third Wednesday in October. 0 Ju 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 498,800 nd DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$4 
1933 "34 ‘35 *36 ‘37 ‘38 "39 1940 


Business: Manufactured products fall into five general 
groups which, in their order of importance. are: (1) automo- 
bile frames, (2) electrically welded pipe for the natural gas 
and oil industries, (3) cracking stills and other products for 
the refining industry, (4) high pressure vessels for the chemi- 
cal and processing industries, (5) steel beer barrels and glass 
lined brewery tanks. Owns interest in inactive gold mines. 

Management: Controlled by the Smith family since or- 
ganization of company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital July 
31, 1939, $4.9 million; cash, $434,653. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends at varying rates from 
1922 through 1931; none since. 

Outlook: Intermediate term prospects are brightened by the 
higher level of activity in the automotive industry, and in 
general industry as a result of the domestic defense program. 

Comment: The past record of the company necessitates a 
speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


“iscal Year’s 

ended: Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Total Price Range 

1933. *... D059 45 —15 
1934..... 1955 D1.33 72 —29 
1935..... 1936..... 1.75 72 —40% 
3938..... D$0.45 1939..... $0.6 $0.62 D$0.65 0.21 —11% 
0.24 1940..... 0.95 0.83 ti8% 


*Not available. To 25, 1940. 


Smith (L. C.) & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 . Earnings and Price Range (SLT) 
Incorporated: 1924, New York. Present title 40 
adopted 1926 upon merger of Corona Type- 
writer. Originally established 1903. Office: 20 
Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting: Septem- 10 
ber 29; if Sunday, then September 30. o j= o*} $8 
Number of stockholders (June 17, 1940): EARNED PER SHARE| ¢1 
Preferred, 92; v.t.c. for common, 1,407. 0 
nds June 30 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,050,000 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. conv. een $8 
ahs 1933 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
Common stock (no par).......0.276, 237 shs 


~ *Callable at $103 per share after January 1, 1941. Convertible into four shares of 
common through January 1, 1941, 

Business: The fourth largest typewriter manufacturer in 
the U. S. In addition, makes typewriter supplies, adding ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, etc. Typewriters and parts 
account for around 85% of total sales. Overseas shipments 
normally account for 10%-15% of total volume. 

Management: Satisfactory; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $5 million; cash, $518,895. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value of common, $16.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments maintained regularly. 
Varying common dividends 1926-31 and 1936-37. Resumed 
payments in 1939; present annual rate, 50 cents a share. 

Outlook: Excellent trade reputation and characteristically 
up-to-date line of products points to favorable future results. 

Comment: Preferred unlisted. Common is a representative 
speculation in the office equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
‘iscal -——Calendar Year— 


Your 8 Divi- Price 
7. ended: Sept. 30 a 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total dends Range 
1933.. D$6.56 None 6 — 1 
1936..... $0.75 $1.03 1937.. $1.45 $1.28 $4.05 §1.62% 40%—10 
.. 0.44 0.66 1938.. 0.36 0.07 41.438 1.00 19%4—10 
Se D0.18 0.69 1939.. 0.36 0.09 0.96 0.50 174— 9 
D0.13 0.21 1940.. 0.38 0.44 0.90 #0.50 5 


"Not available. tNew York Curb Exchange. fAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are 
before this tax. §Including extra. #Including 12% cents, October 1, 1940. {To 
September 25, 1940. 


United Paperboard Company, Inc. 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 
Incorperated: 1912, New Jersey, as re- 
organization of United Boxboard Company, 
which succeeded a business formed in 1909. 
Office: 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in Novem- 
ber, at Jersey City, N. J. umber of stock- 0 
holders (January 2, 1940): Preferred, 126; 
common, 1,309. 


; Earnings and Price Range (PB) 


Fiscal year ends May 31 
EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
6% non-cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 

Common stock ($10 par)........ 240, O00 shs 1933_°34 °35_°36 °37_°38 °39 1940 


¥Callable at $110 a shere. 

Business: Makes paperboard and kindred products used 
largely by paperboard-box and carton manufacturers. Plants— 
located in Ohio, New York and Maine—have an aggregate an- 
nual capacity of some 100,000 tons. Company operated by re- 
ceivers four years to March, 1936, when receivership was lifted. 

Management: Ability is yet to be proven. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital May 25, 
1940, $1.6 million; cash, $724,004. Working capital ratio: 
7.5-to-1. Book value of common, $11.41 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends resumed following 
discharge from receivership in 1936; none since 1938. Common 
received 30 cents in 1937; (first since 1926) none since. 

Outlook: While changes in some of the manufacturing proc- 
esses will be helpful, the absence of low-cost pulp resources is 
a restrictive factor since it handicaps the company in com- 
petitive bidding. This suggests that attainment of satisfactory 
profits will be delayed. 

Comment: The shares represent a commitment in one of the 
less strongly situated units in the industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


iscal 
Years Divi- Price 
a. ended: Aug. 28 Nov. 27 Feb. 26 May 28 Total dends Range 
*... $0.30 $0.30 16%— 3% 
$0.09 $0.01 1938. “peo. 14 li DO0.15 None 8%— 3 
D0.02 D0.13 1939.. D0.14 D0.02 D0.31 None 3% 
D0.24 0.11 1940.. DO0.05 0.05 0D0.13 tNone 3 


“*Not available, #To September 25, 1940. 
(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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NO RAILS FOR YOU? 


Concluded ~— page 6 


earning power of about $23 per share 

and sold as high as $298. 

As a twentieth century counterpart 
of the Santa Fe of 1895 there is the 
Missouri Pacific of 1940. This cur- 
rently bankrupt 6,642-mile system has 
recently won ICC approval of a reor- 
ganization plan involving some $671,- 
206,000 in outstanding securities. In 
this instance less than $14 million of 
debt (equipment trusts) is left undis- 
turbed. The balance of secured 
claims is to be satisfied through the 
issuance of: 

1. $158,700,500 first mortgage bonds 
carrying fixed interest of 334 per cent 
and 4 per cent. 

2. $14,433,500 notes carrying fixed inter- 
est at 34% per cent. 

3. $120,661,000 general mortgage bonds 
carrying contingent interest at rates 
of 4 per cent and 4% per cent. 


4. 1,055,000 shares of preferred stock. 
1,367,564 shares of common stock. 


The old common and_ preferred 


stocks are wiped out as being without 
value. Fixed charges under this plan 
are reduced from $24,770,000 to less 
than $7.3 million, while total capital- 
ization is cut from $671,206,000 to 
$560,479,000. The capital structure 
is summarized in table 2 on page 5. 

If the Santa Fe plan deserved 
recognition as a “Model,” a fitting 
sobriquet for the present Mop re- 
organization taxes the imagination. 
For instance, in the matter of fixed 
interest debt the Missouri Pacific plan 
entails a reduction of 62 per cent 
against 51 per cent for the Santa Fe, 
while total funded debt is cut 40 per 
cent, against 29 per cent. Missouri 
Pacifie’s capitalization was reduced 
some 16 per cent against an increase 
of 12 per cent for the Santa Fe. In 
the matter of annual charges, the com- 
parison likewise favors the Mop. Here 
fixed interest charges are scaled down 
62 per cent against 51 per cent while 
all charges, including contingent, are 
cut 37 per cent against 12 per cent. 
Remember too, that contingent 
charges for the Mop include a capital 
fund estimated at $2.7 million annual- 
ly, which is to be expended in im- 
provement to the mortgaged property. 

Of equal significance as the reduc- 
tion in annual charges is the simpli- 
fication of debt structure. In the 
Santa Fe plan approximately nine 
specific bond issues of the old prop- 
erty were involved. In the Mop plan 
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no less than 25 system bond issues 
were. affected. Furthermore, the 
Santa Fe general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds issued in the reorganiza- 
tion are outstanding (including prior 
liens) at the rate of $21,578 per mile. 
The new Missouri Pacific R.R. first 
mortgage will be outstanding at only 
$18,400 per mile and not superseded 
by any prior liens. 

In its finance docket No. 9918 ap- 
proving the Missouri Pacific reorgan- 
ization the ICC found that the amount 
available for interest in a normal year 
should be $22,059,000. This sum 
would have covered all fixed charges 
better than three times. The con- 
tingent charges would have been 
earned twice over, with approximately 
$15.60 earned on the new first pre- 
ferred stock, $5.50 earned on the sec- 
ond preferred stock, and 25 cents 
earned on the common. 

Presently outstanding among the 
defaulted obligations of the Mop are 
some $224 million first and refunding 
mortgage bonds maturing at various 
dates from 1965 to 1981. These bonds 
are currently selling at approximately 
15 per cent of par, or $150 per $1,000 
bond. For this $150 investment each 
bondholder will receive in the reor- 


ganization: 
$300 First mortgage ‘‘B” 4s, due 1990. 
$350 General mortgage (contingent int.) 4%s, 


due 2015. 
- 5 per cent prior preferred stock ($100 par). 
Shares of second preferred stock (no par). 
o5e Shares of common stock (no par). 


Even the most credulous investor 
may logically ask: “Why, if such 
values exist, are prices so low?” 

The answer rests in the legislative 
restrictions which govern the invest- 
ment policies of most large fiduciary 
institutions. Much of the $3.5 bil- 
lion par amount of funded debt rep- 
resented by bankrupt railroads is cur- 
rently found in the portfolios of life 
insurance companies, commercial 
banks and savings banks. Under the 
various state and federal statutes de- 
faulted railroad bonds do not qualify 
for such institutional investment. 
Thus there is eliminated a vast reser- 
voir of purchasing power, while on 
the other hand there is no restriction 
on selling pressure. Accordingly 
there is created a seriously overbal- 
anced market which is operating to 
the distinct advantage of the individu- 
al investor. 

Just when the present receivership 
rails will emerge from insolvency is 
an uncertainty. That they will, is a 
certainty. Thus, to the forward look- 
ing bond buyer there is presented an 
opportunity which seldom occurs 
more than once in a generation. 


N. ¥. C. 


© Greystone Studios, Inc., 


“What can I do 
for Willkie” 


Millions of eager Americans are asking 
this. Willkie will win only if we work for 
him, only if we jump in and Aelp him win. 
Remember, he has to beat the most power- 
ful political machine in America’s history. 
If you wish to “talk Willkie” to a large 
number of people—here is a 


NEW WAY TO HELP HIM WIN 


These messages appear in the magazines 
in proportion to the money volunteered by 
Americans — The People’s own publicity 
effort, paid for by The People. 


Each $2 you contribute pays for a Willkie 
message, such as this one, to an average of 
1,000 magazine readers—an easy, quick 
way for you to tell a lot of people about 
Willkie, at % the cost of penny postals, 
1/10 the cost of letters. 


This self-sustaining campaign operates au- 
tomatically. As the money comes in, all of 
it is put into these magazine messages and 
“follow up” literature, postage, etc., which 
bring in more contributions, which in turn 
go into more messages! Your money does 
a definite job promptly. 


NON-PROFIT 


The records of this volunteer, non-profit 
enterprise and its advertising agent, are 
open for inspection. No executive salaries. 
Voluntary helpers give their time. The 
Fund is entirely independent of any politi- 
cal party. No one is supplying money ex- 
cept individuals who hear about this idea 
and are sufficiently enthusiastic to send $2 
or more. 


Your contributions can enlarge this cam- 
paign to magazines and farm journals cir- 
culated where votes are very important, 
where truth is needed. 


How Many Readers For You? 


Send your money at once—there’s not much 
time left. Send $2 for each thousand mag- 
azine readers you wish to pay for—also 
your ideas on points to stress in this cam- 
paign for our next President. 


Clip Coupon Now Before You Forget! 


WILLKIE MAGAZINE FUND 
610 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed is [] Check (1) Currency 
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Address 
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Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. 


Mead Johnson & Company 


Earnings and Price Range (FRT) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 25 
Incorporated: 1888, Wisconsin, as Froed- | 2° 
tert Bros. Grain & Malting Co.; name 15 PRICE RANGE 
canged to present title on September 28, [10 — 
1.133. Office: South 38th and West Grant 5 
reets, Greenfield, Wisconsin. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Tuesday after second Monday 
in September. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1938): Preferred, 1,345; 


Fiscal year ends July 31 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


common, 1,373. a 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 1933 "34 "6 ‘37 “39 1940 
*Preferred ‘hed cum. part. 


*Callable at $20 a share. In addition to cumulative dividends of $1.20 per share 
per annum, is entitled to non-cumulative dividend of 30 cents per share, before com- 
mon can receive more than $1.20 a share in any year. Convertible into common on 
a share-for-share basis. 

Business: Engaged in the conversion of barley into malt 
and its by-products. In addition to being the principal in- 
gredient of beer, malt is also used in the manufacture of 
breakfast, infant and other foods; spirituous liquors; and malt 
syrup. Annual malting capacity of plants: 11 million bushels. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital of 
July 31, 1940, $3.2 million; cash, $422,000; inventories, $2.3 
million. Working capital ratio: 7.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $7.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1933. Varying common dividends 1934 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Operating experience will continue to reflect princi- 
pally the trend of beer consumption. 

Comment: Preferred has appeal for speculative income. 
Common is a relatively unseasoned speculative equity, show- 
ing some signs of improvement in status. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended July 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share .... $1.35 $1.09 $1.68 $2.14 $1.67 $1.44 $1.67 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid 0.10 None 6.20 $1.35 0.35 0.60 
+Price Range ( urb): 


*Based on present capitalization. Common stock listed on the New York Curb Ex- 
change on January 8, 1937. {To September 25, 1940 


Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. 


Earnings and Price Range (LKK) 
15 YORK CURB EXCHANGE] 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 60 | 
45 PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1914, Ontario. Office: Kirk- 30 
fixed dete. Number stockholders - 
her 31, 1939): 10,123 Fieve! yeor June 90 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $2 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 2,000,000 “4 0 


Business: One of the largest Canadian gold producers; reve- 
nue is derived chiefly from that metal with minor silver re- 
covery. Holdings comprise 287 acres located in Kirkland Lake 
area of Northern Ontario. Ore reserves not reported as to 
tonnage and grade, but are considered substantial. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, June 30, 
1940, $3.7 million; cash, $4.6 million; marketable securities, 
$150,947. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $2.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments annually since start 
of production in 1918. Present annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: Production has had to be curtailed by about 20% 
due to rock bursts in deep workings. Higher labor and ma- 
terial costs and taxes will also restrict earnings for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Comment: Because of operating difficulties and other fac- 
tors, the stock’s formerly high standing has been impaired. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
“Earned per share.... $5.07 $4.12 $4.84 $4.15 $3.87 $3.54 $2.77 
Years ended —_ 31: 
+Dividends paid ..... 3.5€ 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 3.75 $1.50 
h 2 58 62% 59% 58% 50% $25% 
22 4614 51 454% 44% 19% t10 


“Refore depletion. Calendar year. tTo September 25, 1940. 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 
Incorporated: 1915, Indiana, succeeding a 
company formed in 1900 in New Jersey. 
Office: Evansville, Indiana. Annual meet- 
ing: First Thursday in March. Number of 
stockholders — 31, 1939): Preferred, 


18; common, 1,57 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

170,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 165,000 shs 


*Callable at $10.20 per share. 

Business: Manufactures infant diet materials which are dis- 
tributed in the U. S. and many foreign countries. Principal 
products include “Mead’s Dextri-Maltose,” “Mead’s Cod Liver 
Oil,” “Mead’s Viosterol,” “Mead’s Cereal,” “Mead’s Protein 
Milk,” “Mead’s Powdered Milk,” “Mead’s Pablum” and powdered 
brewer’s yeast. Controls American Soya Products. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $4.5 million; cash and equivalent, $2.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 5.2-to-1. Book value (common) $39.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Regular preferred payments 
Since issuance. Uninterrupted common dividends at varying 
rates since 1927; present annual basis, $3 plus extras. 

Outlook: Volume is essentially related to changes in con- 
sumer incomes, but secular uptrend in use of products tends 
to overcome cyclical factors. Diversification in the nutrition 
and other fields holds promise for the future. 

Commont: Preferred and common occupy investment rank. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Price Range 


Six months ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total *Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
eee $2.91 $3.11 $6.02 $3.50 61 —29% 
rrr 2.30 2.61 4.9 3.0 69 —38% 
2.24 2.69 4.93 3.75 63%—45 
2.99 4.16 7.15 4.00 90%—55 
3.77 5.26 78.83 7.00 125 —79% 
a ee 4.10 4.92 78.82 7.00 125 —90 
4.26 4.77 9.03 7.00 
5.12 5.15 10.27 7.00 1695,.—125 


*Inc Juding extras. 


After surtax; 6 months’ earnings are without this tax. tTo 
September 25, 1940. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Earnings and Price Range (PSM) 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 160 oR 
Incorporated: 1850, Pennsylvania. Office: 


PRICE RANGE 


Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 40 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 
en's P  saaaa of stockholders (March 31, Fiscal year ends June 30 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($50 ~~ 150,000 


1933 °34 ‘35 37 “38 "39 


Business: Manufactures heavy chemicals such as sulphuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids, acid phosphate, alum, lye, alumi- 
num sulphates and a variety of soda compounds. Also con- 
trols and operates companies supplying water, light, heat and 
coal in Natrona, Pa. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $6.9 million; cash, $3.6 million; marketable securities 
(cost), $391,108. Working capital ratio: 8.4-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $102.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Capital stock has received payments at 
varying rates from 1863 to date. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: Heavy chemicals contribute the bulk of revenues, 
but specialties have increased in relative importance until they 
now account for about 30% of profits. Constant development 
of new products provides a secular growth factor. 

Comment: Stock possessess all the characteristics of a “blue 
chip” except ready marketability. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL, STOCK: 


rice Range 
12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends 
5.07 3.00 — 42) 
5.94 $6.82 $7.74 *4.00 116%— 76% 
$7.79 8.57 9.71 10.59 *8.50 179 —114% 
rr 11.50 11.79 11.33 10.21 8.75 179 —115 
8.30 6.90 6.24 6.29 4.50 167 —121% 
7.43 8.63 9.03 10.52 6.00 179 —135 
11.77 711.51 t7.00 $185 —158% 


~ *Including extras. +Befcre non-recurring profit of $7.46 a share on sale of a plant. 
{To September 25, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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CORRECT 
INTERPRETATION 


September 24, 1940 
Gentlemen : 

In your issue of September 25, 
1940, you made reference to my re- 
cent talk before the Section of Public 
Utility Law of the American Bar 
Association and stated that I “de- 
clared that before the SEC can pro- 
ceed freely with the process of inte- 
gration of the utility holding com- 
panies under the ‘Death Sentence’ 
clause, a court test of that clause 
will be necessary to determine how 
far the SEC’s power extends.” 

It is true that I said that it would 
be well to have the constitutionality 
of Section 11 determined. I did not 
say, however, that until there had 
been a judicial determination of its 
constitutionality or of its proper con- 
struction the SEC could not proceed 
to carry out the Congressional man- 
date, viz., integration. Indeed the 
contrary must necessarily be so, for 
until the Commission directs certain 
action to be taken in compliance with 
Section 11 of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act there will be no 
occasion for a court review. 

I would appreciate your correcting 
your article so as to give your readers 
the correct interpretation of my 
views. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert FE. HEAty, 
Commissioner. 
Securities & Exchange Commission 


WEATHER HELPS 
GAR WOOD 


gene non-existence of a spring 
season this year and the fact of an 
early summer have benefited Gar 
Wood Industries’ boat sales. It is un- 
derstood that September shipments 
were well ahead of the like 1939 
month and that October deliveries 
will also exceed year-ago levels. This, 
combined with the fact that about 20 
per cent of company’s floor space is 
occupied with government orders, 
means that overhead in the Boat Di- 
vision will be minimized—thus help- 
ing to hold existing profit gains. 
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Adjust Your Investments 
To War and Defense 


PRIMARILY, every investor has the same problem: 
the formulation of a program keyed to his individual 
circumstances, requirements and objectives. 


These primary factors are never the same for any- two 
investors. To the extent that they vary, each investor 
requires a different program. Once the program has 
been formulated the securities best adapted to the 
investor’s objectives can be determined. 


But this step, important as it is, is only the beginning, for 
investment conditions change constantly and there are no per- 
manent investments. Continuing supervision alone gives assur- 
ance that the portfolio can be kept in constant adjustment to 
the situation. 


Countless new problems have been created by the trend of 
the war and its dislocation of international trade. Develop- 
ments at home, particularly the 14-billion dollar spending pro- 
gram on which we have launched, further complicate the 
situation. To interpret these developments intelligently and 
accurately, and to apply the deductions to the formulation of 
a sound investment policy is a full-time job. 


The Investment Supervisory Service is a division of The 
Financial World, an organization devoting its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and interpreting the myriad data tending 
to influence investment values. Obviously, this organization is 
better equipped to do the job than an individual who has neither 
the time, the facilities nor the training required for this highly 
specialized work. 


Whatever your investment problem may be the 
Investment Supervisory Service of Financial 
World is in a position to aid in its solution. 


* USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION #0++++++++s000083 


NVESTMENT 
UPERVISORY 
ERVICE..... 


visory Service will aid me 
in the solution of my in- 

OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


vestment problems. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


ADDRESS 
Objective: [] Income 


Capital enhancement [J Both Oct. 2 
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Pepperell Manufacturing Company 


S. Stroock & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 
incorporated: 1899, Maine, as successor of 


PRICE RANGE 
business originally established in 1845. 20 
Properties taken over in 1915 by a volun- 80 
tary association which in 1927 transferred 40 


them to Pepperell Manufacturing Company 0 baan wa $24 
of Massachusetts, remaining itself merely a $12 
holding company with the same name. 0 
Office: 160 State Street, Boston, Mass. DEFICTY PER SHARE $12 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in Sep- peor onde 
(December 1933 °34 "35 "36 ‘37 "38 "39 1940 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

Capital stock ($100 par)......... 97,227 shs 

Business: Operating both in the North and in the South, 
company is one of the country’s largest cotton and rayon tex- 
tile producers. Its trade-marked goods enjoy wide distribution 
and are supported by aggressive promotional efforts. Company 
is perhaps best known for its cotton sheets and pillow cases. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1940, $10.5 million; cash, $588,586. Working capital ratio: 
7.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $193.59 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments at varying rates in 
each year since 1852. 

Outlook: Firmly entrenched trade position and established 
consumers’ acceptance of its well advertised products assure 
continuance of a record above the average of the industry, 
though cyclical fluctuations characteristic of the textile busi- 
ness materially affect year-to-year results. 

Comment: The capital stock represents one of the better 
equities in an industry subject to wide annual changes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oe — CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share..... $16.08 D$4.28 $11.21 31. O4 D$17.96 $8.97 $11.53 
Calendar year 

ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid ..... 6.00 4.50 *9.50 *11.00 1.00 4.06 76.00 
Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
101 8916 149% 151 86 94% 790% 
69 52% 55 58% 54% 58 $53 


*Including $5 special dividend. {To September 25, 1940. 


Sterling Brewers, Incorporated 


9s Earnings and Price Range (SRB) 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 20 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1933, Indiana, pursuant to the §15 
reorganization of Sterling Products Co. 10 


PRICE RANGE 


Office: 430 Fulton Avenue, Evansville, In- 5 1-00 

diana. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 0 = 

Marc re of stockholders (D 

31, 3939)" 1,333. $2 
EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 $! 


Capital stock ($1 par)..... 660. 


1932 "33 °34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939" 


Business: Manufactures malt beverages under the trade 
names “Sterling Beer” and “Sterling Ale,” distributing its 
products in the central and southeastern states. Productive 
capacity is 400,000 barrels annually. 

Management: Experiencing difficulty in meeting competition. 

Financial Position: Adequate for this type of business. 
Net working capital December 31, 1939, $684,999; cash and 
equivalent, $509,451. Working capital ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $3.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates 1934 to Decem- 
ber, 1939; none since. 

Outlook: Improvement in earnings will depend upon a 
greater measure of success in coping with the competitive 
situation in the company’s trade area, the effect of raw 
material prices and taxes upon profit margins, and other fac- 
tors. The evidence currently available indicates that prospects 
are none too promising. 

Comment: The shares carry in large measure the risks com- 
mon to the industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share..... $0.57 $0.45 $1.07 $0.79 $0.31 0.06 rr 
Dividends paid ...... 0.07% 0.15 0.75 0.40 0.20 0.07% tNone 
*Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
6% 4 it 7% 4% 3 72 
3% 3 4 3 2% 1% 


*Listed on Chicago Curb Exchange June 23, 1933; listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange March 18, 1935. tTo September 25, 1940. 


30 


Earnings and Price Range (SOK) 

Data revised to September 25, 1940 [NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
incorporated: 1922, New York, as consolida- 30 rm 
tion of Stroock Plush Co., Stroock Felt Mills ff Basco 
and partnership of S. Stroock & Co., estab- 10 | 
lished in 1872. Office: 404 Fifth Avenue, == a 
New York City. Annual meeting: First 0 
Wednesday in February. Number of stock- EARNED PER SHARE $4 
holders (April 1, 1939): 620. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par)........... 86,000 1932 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures fine specialty fabrics made of camel 
hair, kashmir, vicuna, llama, alpaca, rabbit fur, fine wool and 
many other fibres borne by rare animals. Products include 
men’s suitings, topcoatings, overceatings and sportswear 
materials; and ladies’ dress goods, suitings, coatings and fine 
materials for skirts, jackets and sportswear. Plant at New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $1.3 million; cash and equivalent, $395,704. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 24.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $26.61 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Except 1932 to 1934, payments have been 
made each year since inauguration in 1926. No regular rate. 

Outlook: High prices for the company’s specialty products 
place the stock in the luxury goods category. Style factors, 
cyclical changes in consumer purchasing power and inventory 
adjustments all have important effects upon earnings. 

Comment: Although the past operating and dividend record 
is relatively satisfactory, the industry characteristics mark the 
shares as somewhat speculative in caliber; small amount of 
stock outstanding makes for restricted market interest. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND PRICE RANGE OF IF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 
Earned per share..... $0. 34 soie $2.52 $1.96 $0.45 $1.21 
Dividends paid ...... None 1.00 2.50 2.00 0.50 1.00 *None 
Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
8 22 30 33% 13 133% *10% 
4% 6% 18 10% 7% 8 “7% 


*To September 25, 1940. 


Taggart Corporation 


j Earnings and Price Range (TAG) 


Data revised to September 25, 1940 = NEW YORK CURG EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. One of sub- 15 rm. 
sidiaries formed in 1886. Office: 230 Park 10 PRICE PANGE 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in June at Baltimore, Md. 5 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1940): ° 
Preferred, 500; common, 2,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
— 98.000 chs 1932 "34 "35 1939 
+Common stock ($1 par)........ 816,633 shs 


*Callable at $50 a share. Convertible into 2 shares common to January 1, 1942. 
7Of which St. Regis Paper Company owns 230,000 shares. 

Business: Manufactures kraft and manila rope paper for 
conversion into multi-wall and other types of bags. Building 
trade is largest customer, such bags being used for cement, 
plaster, lime, gypsum, sugar, flour, fertilizer, chemical, etc. 

Management: Many officials are also represented in the St. 
Regis Paper management. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.9 million;‘cash, $887,776. Working capital ratio: 
2.9-to-1. Book value of common, $5.01 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on present and former 
senior equities, though arrears have now been eliminated. 
Only dividends on common paid 1930 and 1931. 

Outlook: Despite some degree of diversification of outlets 
achieved in recent years, prospects depend largely on building 
activity, particularly in lines such as roads and dams using 
large quantities of cement. 

Comment: Pending demonstration of more substantial earn- 
ing power, both equities continue to carry a sizeable risk factor. 


*EARNINGS ane OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 935 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.. 12 $0. $0 $0.14 $0.64 


Pri e b) 

. Y. Curb): 

Hi pnesseesecns eae 2 6 15 163 6 


*Based on capitalization after giving effect to the changes authorized late 1936. 
¢To September 25, 1940. 
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PRODUCTION POINTS 


Concluded from page 8 


that industry is entering a period of 


sharply advancing costs. Washing- 
ton has already expressed apprehen- 
sion lest price rises get out of hand, 
although industry is guarding closely 
agaist unwarranted price advances 
and it was not until mid-August that 
any general rise could be observed. 
Higher prices, however, are only one 
factor in the potential increase in 
costs. As the arms program goes 
forward, tax rates probably will have 
to be raised. Increased demands 
from labor can be expected. Main- 
tenance costs will advance sharply, 
and in many instances substantial 
outlays to add to plant capacity may 
be called for. 

In spite of these factors, however, 
the statistical position of industry ap- 
pears to be satisfactory. It would not 
be surprising to see the September 
index above the high levels of last 
fall. 


“METAL FABRICATORS 


from page 14 


chases of copper were contracted even 
more sharply in anticipation of lower 
prices. This policy was reversed in 
April when no significant cut in quo- 
tations occurred, but conservative 
buying policies were again followed 
in July. 

This later proved to be a mistake, 
since the lowest copper prices of the 
year were registered during July. 
But in August, purchases of copper 
again exceeded the copper content of 
finished products sold, and it is be- 
lieved that a similar situation will be 
disclosed when statistics covering 
September operations are published. 

At the end of August, fabricators’ 
working stocks of copper amounted 
to 196,831 tons, the highest level of 
the year to date. Other supplies, at 
111,358 tons, were the largest since 
the end of February. Undelivered 
purchases, however, amounted to only 
170,756 tons, a level materially be- 
low the year’s high of 218,854 tons 
in February and the June total of 
213,019 tons. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that more than half of the current 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
35c .. Dec. 14 Dec. 2 
Am. Aegean Roof 8% pf....$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
$i Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Coach ccccecs 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Amer. Manufactg. ............ 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
25c .. Dec. 31 Dec. 14 
Amer. Stamping ....cccccee 12%c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Am. 2 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Atlantic $2.50 pr. pf. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
Attlobete Gas Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
CO, Q Sep. 25 Sep. 20 
Baldwin Rubber Co......... 12%c Q Oct. 21 t. 15 
Bausch & Lomb Optical....... - Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
-- Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Birdsboro Stl. Fdry. & Mach.. ‘t50 -- Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Birmingham Fire 25c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Bon Ami $1 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
62%e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Bower Roller Bearing......... 75ce .. Dec. 20 6 
Buffalo Insurance ............. $3 Q Sep. 28 Sep. 23 
50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
Calumet & Hecla............. 25c .. Nov. 16 Nov. 1 
.. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Capital City Prod..........0:. 1 -- Oct. 3 Sep. 30 
Carolina Clinchf. & Ohio....$1.25 Q Oct. 21 Oct. 10 
50c Q Sep. 27 Sep. 19 
OE Oe $1.25 Q Oct. 25 Oct. 21 
Central N. Y. Power pf...... $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
(Del.) 7% pf..$1.75 Q 15 Sep. 30 
, Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Q Oct. 1 26 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
° Q Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Oct. 9 Sep. 28 
Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms.......... $1 .. Oct. 31 Sep. 21 
Columbus Dental Mfg.......... 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Columbus & So. — El. 
$1.63 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Serer -$1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Cornell- Ppubilier Elec, Sep. 26 Sep. 24 
Deere & -$1. eo Oct. 21 Oct. 
eK Mich. Stove -- Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
50c Q Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Detroit, Steel .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Vertes 62 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Dixon (Joseph) -. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Doehler Die Casting.......... 25¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 27 
Dow Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
$1.25 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Dravo “Corp. 75c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Dubilier Condenser ........... rx ee Oct. 8 Sep. 30 
Hatiy & Daniel -. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 


East Tennessee Lt. & Pw. pf. Pe 30 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Mach. ‘‘A’’ 


12 
Emerson Drug ‘‘A”’ & ‘‘B’’....30c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 


Emerson Elec. Mfg. pf....... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
ldc .. Oct. 9 Sep. 23 
Bearing $1 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber......2 ee Oct. 21 Qct. 4 
Fostoria Pressed Steel... -. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Grain & Malt.. eo 1 Oot. 15 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
“packing 7 -. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Gemmer Mfg. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Do “‘B” Q Sep. 27 Sep. 24 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. lv 
«- Oct. 15 Oct 7 
Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Glen Alden Coal.... oz > Q Oct. 21 Sep. sr 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
50ec Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Gulf Power $6 pf.....ccecees 6 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 2 
Hatttield- Campbell Crk. Coal 
lic Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Hershey Chocolate ............ 75ec Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Household Finance ............ $1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
arr eee $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Huttig DOW 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
.. Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Iowa Pow. & Lt. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Jamaica Pub. Serv... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
0 5% pref, 1%% @ Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
1%% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
ree re $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
387%e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Kansas Pw. & Lt. 4% cum. 
%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply. .15c Q Oct. 31 Oct. 8& 
25c Q Dec. 2 Nov. 8 
(vkerinensaweeed 62% Q Jan. 2 Dee. 16 
50c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Mach....37%ec .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Montreal BG & 87e Q Oct. 31 p. 30 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Mountain States Power...... 374%c Q Oct. 21 Sep. 20 

624ec 21 Sep. 30 
Nat'l Cash Register........... 25¢ Oct. 15 Sep. 
© Oc Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Nat. Manufact. & Stores $5.50 pr. 

75 Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Nat. $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Sep. 30 
Nat. Pressure Cooker ........ 20c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
New Britain Mach. .......... 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep 
New England Pow. pf....... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
North Penn Gas $7 pr. pf...$1.75 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Northern States Power (Del.) 7% 

$1.75 Q Oct. 19 Sep. 30 

$1.56 Q 19 Sep. 30 

De $1.25 Q Oct. 19 Sep. 30 
Northwestern Bell Tel. $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Bep. 27 
2e .. Oct Sep. 24 
Pacifie Gas & 50c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
25e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Philadelphia Co. ............. l0e Q Oct. 25 Oct. 1 

$1.50 S Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
45¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 

$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Pittsburgh lr 25e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Pub. Serv. N. J. 6% pf...... *50c M Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Quarterly Income Shares...... 20c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
2c Q Nov. 14 Oct. 17 
Reliable Stores pf........... 37%e Q Oct. -1 Sep. 25 
Rochester Button Co. ........ 25c .. Oct. 19 Oct. 9 
$1 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Shaffer Stores 5% pf........ $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
= Oct. 9 Sep. 30 
Simms Petroleum ........... Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
South Carolina Electric & Gas 

$1. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
So. Calitornia Gas pf. and * 

Perr 37 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
So. Indiana Gas 

Stanley Works ....... Oc .. Sep. 30 Sep. 17 
Superheater ....... oo .. Ct. 15 Cet. § 
Symington Gould 25¢e Oct. 16 Oct. 2 
Taggard Corp. $2.50 pf...... 62%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Thatcher Mfg. $3.60 -90c Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Transue & Williams Steel F. Ae .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 


Universal Cooler ‘‘A’’ 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery pf. . “ate 


Oct. 19 Oct. 11 
Wegner 40c Ort. 1 Sep. 24 
Weston (Geo.) pf. .......... $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Wisconsin Gas & Elec. 442% cum. 

$1.12% Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
| 50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Worcester Suburban El....... $1.35 .. Sep. 27 Sep. 19 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Accumulated 
Calif. Ore. Pow. 7% pf...... $1.75 . Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

$1.50 . Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Central Power 7% pf........ $1.75 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Do ¢% pf. (19: $1.50 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Cities Serv. Pow. & Lt. $5 pf....$10 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 

$6 pt $12 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 

$14 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Cleveland. $1.50 .. Oct. 5 Sep. 27 
Consol. Dry Goods 7% pf....$2.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Jones & Laughlin Steel pf...... $1 .. Oct. 232 Get. 8 
No. Ind. Pub. Serv. 7% pf..$1.75 .. Oct. 14 Sep. 30 

Do 6% 50 .. Oct. 14 Sep. 30 

$1.37% .. Oct. 14 Sep. 30 
Nor. Sts. ay (Del.) 7% pf. + = .. Oct. 19 Sep. 30 

Oct. 19 Sep. 30 
Puget Sd. P. & Lt. pr. pf.. 3 33 -. Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Reed-Prentice 7% pf.......... $5 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Republic Steel 6% cr. pf..... $12 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
= Bleachery & Print Works 

1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
PR. Elec. Sec. $4 2d pf..50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Wee CH $1. 50 .. Nov..15 Noe 1 

Extra 
Am. Thermos Bottle.......... $1 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
Baker (J. T.) Chemical..... 12%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Colt’s Pat. Fire-Arms......... $1 .. Oct. 31 Sep. 21 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ........... 1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Froedtert Grain & Maltg..... 20c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Myers & Bro. (F. E.) ...... $1... Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
25e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
New Britain Mach. ........., 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
25¢ Oct. 18 Oct. 
5e Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Initial 
Emerson Elec. Mfg. $4........ 10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
Newport News Shipbldg. ..... 40c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 


month’s large purchases were made 
at 11 cents a pound or less, while 
sales of finished products have been 
made at prices based on a level for 
the primary metal of not less than 
111% cents, perhaps more. As long 
as the supplies of low priced copper 
last, profit margins will be unusually 
large since fabricated products have 
recently been adjusted to the present 
price for copper of 12 cents a pound. 

Practically all the units in this field 
appear in position to report very sat- 


isfactory earnings for the third quar- 
ter and undoubtedly for the fourth 
quarter as well. But because of dif- 
ferences in the capital structure of 
these enterprises, together with their 
varying degrees of vulnerability to 
excess profits taxes, not all the equi- 
ties involved will give equally good 
market performances. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, Bridgeport Brass and 
Scovill Manufacturing appear to be 
among those best situated in this 
respect. 
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Week Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings Gant” 
Miscellaneous: 1940 1939 Eastern District 1929 . 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 78,820 63,240 55,350 Baltimore & Ohio............. 59,739 52,562 60,907 st 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).. 2,629 2,639 2,449 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 36,942 32,342 41,96 a 
§Steel Operations (% of cap.).. 92. 83.8 Delaware & Hudson........... 13,939 11,566 14.24) 
Total Carloadings (cars).... 813, rh 804, 309 809,752 Delaware, Lackaw'’na & West’rn 16,904 14,745 18,293 
simimenaciaeaceusans ¢ 78.9 79.1 81.9 Norfolk & Western............ 27,299 23,947 27,545 
e+Crude. Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,621 3,647 3,681 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 23,496 19,694 23.639 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.). 82,960 83,300 71,395 New York Central. ....sccecses 90,475 76,901 91.79) 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 155,354 155. 783 152,572 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 18,017 15,160 17.87 
Sept.14 Sept.7 Sept.16 124,000 106,128 115,29) 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 2,748 $2, 282 $3,836 Be OO errr 11,584 10,046 11,52] i 
‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C 2,773 2,306 2,869 15,387 13,184 15,345 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,517 1,582 1,510 Western Maryland ............ 11,754 9,169 10 "58 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 140.2 139.7 139.3 Southern District ; 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 225.1 223.6 175.0 Atlantic 15,426 13.894 14,14 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 35,963 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line............. 13/464 12,224 rn i 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 37,417 34,072 38,94) y 
Commodity Prices: Sept. 24 Sept. 17 Sept. 26 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). ee 4 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western 5,602 5,440 a 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 20.75 20.75 22.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 30962 25,186 307M S 
Copper Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 0.12 0.11% 0.12 Chicago & North Western 43.173 37°284 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1925 0.1925 , | 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.). 0.12 0.12 0.16% Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).-.. 0.07 0.07 0.0840 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 27,070 24,013 29,95) 
, a Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 25.257 22.425 27 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 27114 ( 
Wheat (per bushel) ..........- 1.00% 0.955% 1.04% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 25,257 19,957 2T1ue 
Corn (per bushel)............. 0.81 82 0.72% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,44 4,525 Pet 
Federal Reserve Reports Sept.18 Sept.11 Sept. 20 26,123 22:573 28.517 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western Pacific ............4. 4,714 3,970 5,671 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,578 ,571 4,201 Kansas City Southern......... 4,220 3,474 3,89( 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 404 392 532 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 7.640 6,523 8.514 
Other Loans for Securities..... 462 460 510 24,772 21,463 27,04 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held. 11,888 11,964 10,658 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 12,568 10,348 14,105 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,704 3,665 3,362 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4.718 414 5.49) 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 20,984 21,079 18,175 7,522 6,387 8,790 
Total Time Deposits .......... 5,355 5,360 »225 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 295 285 405 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. 2,495 2,485 2,883 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 8,084 8,080 7,236 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Mon 
Monthly FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indi ney —aveust— 
< Indicators 1940 1939 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) ndicators 1940 19 
As U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$44,061 *$40,869 280 U. S. Refined Copper 
Advertising Lineage: T 420 Movement (lbs.): 
tShipbuilding Contracts: | Slab Zinc Movement j 
Number of Vessels.. 330 130 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 
Total Tonnage....... 1,558,720 693.115 240 a 380 Production .......... 49,939 40,960 
tLead Stocks (net tens). 43,321 117,985 Shipments .......... 64,065 49,924 
—AUGUST— 220 \ | 360 Stocks on Hand. 44,670 122,81 
+New Financing ........ *$67.9 *$25.9 \ Contract 
Trade Mapers (pages) 8,320 7,294 V = State & Municipal.:: 29,612 31.8% 
Broadcast Sales: *$3.74 *$3.31 180 3202 16,553 21,57 
§Chain Store. Sales *$281.2  *$250.5 & 160 300 Z Lint Consumed (bales) 654,503 630.6 
Daily Average (qts.). *6.7 *6.6 re) re) maven ihe. "22.1 
Electrical Equipment: 140 f- 280 Deliveries *35.4 
147,878 132,297 Stocks of Yarn...... *9.3 #193 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : Silk Movement: 
ks on Hand...... 212,774 152,029 
Stecl Serep (tons): 100 INVENTORIES 240 33,05 
Consumption ........ *3.9 *2.7 tes h _ 18,600 36,000 
Pig 80 af 990 Tobacco Production: 
Production ......... 4.2 2.9 Say Cigars (units)....... *487.6 *500.8 
(Short as 727,847 40 180 Plate «sq. ft.) ...... *12.5 
: “Locomotives 193233 34°35 ‘37 "38 FMAMJ J AS OND! Mindex (% of Capacity) 98324 
assenger Cars ..... one Gear Sales Index...... 191.0 96. 
Freight Cars ....... 7,645 315 r 1940 P Cement Output (bbls.) *12.3 #124 
. *Millions. {Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §24 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 
3 Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales ————_—CHARACTER OF TRADING—————- Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

RRs Utilities Seeks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 

. LZ 131.34 28.25 21.99 44.28 469,970 686 295 206 185 11 4 89.76 $6,170,000 <n 

20. 131.61 28.27 21.98 44.3 380,650 669 268 221 180 14 6 89.73 5,640,000 ie fp 

2 132.45 28.45 21.95 44.59 258,880 517 305 72 140 10 1 89.83 3,650,000 2) 

23. 135.10 29.02 22.16 45.43 982,250 830 636 65 129 27 2 90.22 8.380.000 » de 

24.. 124.44 28.90 22.24 45.25 710,510 788 280 303 205 18 2 90.21 7,990,000 24 

25.. 134.15 28.83 22.29 45.18 603,960 713 241 250 222 7 2 90.17 6,490,000 » 28 
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